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War and recovery .. . what Roose- 
velt sought... a stalemate at home 
_,. the Court decides. 








LL bets are off here as the White House 
{ and Congress wait to see which way the 
cat jumps on the world stage. 

If the jump is delayed—better than a 50- 
$0 prospect—there is promise of continued 
uncertainty, more disintegration of world 
trade, a drift on the part of the United States 
toward nationalism. 

If the jump is to war—less than an even 
chance—mobilization of resources and recov- 
ery on the basis of war-order pump priming 
would be assured. 

If the jump is to an assured period of peace 
—a dim chance—the recovery that now is 
lagging would revive. 

President Rocsevelt is being given an es- 
sentially pessimistic view of the industrial 
outlook, An important meeting of top-flight 
economic advisers at the Treasury—see News- 
gram, Page 12—led to conclusions that are 
not hopeful unless the cat of war or peace 
actually jumps in the near future, 

More drifting will lead to new experiments 
—nationalistic foreign trade devices and do- 
mestic credit operations—already in the Pres- 
ident’s mind. 

ad * on 

Latest American moves are having a pro- 
found world effect. 

By asking Hitler and Mussolini to answer 
yes’ or “no” on their peace or war inten- 
tions, Mr. Roosevelt sought to do the fol- 
lowing: (1) Trip up the dictators; (2) push 
Chamberlain to a firm stand; (3) answer the 
cry that the United States was being maneu- 
vered into war. ; 

By moving the American fleet from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the President did the 
following: (1) Restored a balance to sea 
power that was badly upset by concentration 
of American forces on the East Coast; (2) 
permitted the British to transfer naval forces 
from the Far East to the Mediterranean; (3) 
assufed against any quick thrust by Japan to- 
ward the Dutch East Indies or the British 
Malay States. 


* * * 


At home, a condition approaching stale- 
mate continues, 

Appeasement. The business - Government 
idea is on ice, chilled by Mr. Roose- 
conclusion that business demanded 
New Deal destruction as a price of co- 
Operation. 

Wagner Act. Slow motion is to apply to 
demands for amendment of the Labor Re- 
lations Act. Drastic revision is fading fur- 
ther into the background. Most likely pros- 
pect: An enlargement of the Labor Board 
from three to five members. 

Relief. Group pressures, just beginning to 
be exerted, make unlikely any sweeping 
change in the relief policy. Most prob- 
able: A reorganization of relief and public 
works machinery through executive order 
tather than Congressional action. 

Taxes. Moderate changes still are a strong 
Almost certain is action to delay 
Pay-roll tax increases scheduled for January 
1, Minor—but important—income tax law 
changes are scheduled. 

Railr No sweeping legislation is in 
sight. A Senate-House clash over reorgan- 
zation proposals makes any action doubtful. 

Gold and silver. Increased and insistent 
questioning of this Government’s metal buy- 
inf policies represents the start of a reaction 
‘gainst exchange of American industrial 


Products for metals of uncertain value. 


truce 
velt's 


Prospe 


ads. 


Vital meaning attaches to the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the compulsory 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Involved is acceptance of a principle on 
Which corporation licensing or a new NRA 
“ould be built. Control of Congress takes on 
new importance in the light of newest con- 


Stitution : : 
ay nal interpretations (see Newsgram, 
age 2), 


Contro] 


* x * 
Germany’s rulers are pressed for early and 
“portant decisions. 
vee German economy is at maximum prod- 
ia re tending to crack under human 
Rs oo ternatives are: A shift from arm- 
a. os —_ consumption goods; or a use 
teria} mi to gain access to more raw ma- 
na labor supplies. 
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Europe's Lack of the Materials of War: 
Why the Sea Lanes Are Vital to Victory 


HAZARDOUS sea voyage or a dangerous + 


overland haul through possibly hostile 
territory separates Europe’s arming nations 
from most of the raw materials they would 
need in time of war. 

Of eight selected raw materials which the 
German-led and the British-led nations would 
need to conduct a war, only one—iron ore—is 
native to their soil in important quantities. 

Highlighted is the fact that the British 
and French empires cover almost one-third of 
the world’s surface and contain vast stores of 
strategic raw materials, yet only a fraction 
of this rich treasure is found in the British 
Isles and continental France. 


THE AXIS’ RESOURCES 
Germany and the Italian empire, on the 
other hand, embrace less than one-thirtieth of 
the world’s land surface and are lacking in 





many raw materials. Yet the axis powers are 
the closer, if there is any difference, to sup- 
plies of necessary fibres and minerals. 

Both the axis powers and the anti-axis al- 
liance must reach outside their borders to get 
such vital commodities as copper, cotton, man- 
ganese, nickel, petroleum, rubber and tin. In 
many cases passage through the bottle-necked 
Mediterranean would be necessary. 

The pictogram at the top of this page shows 
graphically what part of the eight strategic 
sinews of war must be imported by the axis 
and the anti-axis powers. 

Most secure of all is their position in iron 
ore. 

British mines do not fully meet the needs 
of British mills for iron ores, but French mines 
produce an export surplus. So together Brit- 
ain and France are able to produce all the iron 
ore they need, except for small quantities of 
special high-grade ores which come from 
overseas. 

On the other hand, Germany and Italy— 
even with their new-won lands—produce only 
one-quarter of the iron ore they consume. The 
remainder must be imported. Much of it 
comes from nearby Sweden, and additional 
supplies may be available in friendly Spain or | 
closer at hand in Polish Silesia. 

THE OIL PROBLEM 

In supplies of petroleum, positions are more 
or less reversed. 

Great Britain and France have no petroleum 
wells at all and must ship all their supplies 
from the Near East, Venezuela, the United 
States, Persia, Rumania, Mexico or the Dutch 
A long sea vovage is inevitable. 


East Indies. 
By contrast, German oil wells yield about 
one-third of German requirements and Italy | 


obtains about five per cent of her oil needs 
from wells at home or in Albania. Thus as 
allies, Germany and Italy could fill perhaps 
one-quarter of their crude petroleum needs 
from their natural home supply. In addition, 
high-cost liquefaction of coal could supply half 
their gasoline, experts estimate, if the axis 
were cut off from the rich Rumanian oil fields. 

Procurement of manganese presents a ma- 
jor problem in control of the sea lanes for both 
sides. The reason is that it is impossible to 
produce certain steels without high-grade man- 
ganese and there is practically no manganese 
in Great Britain, France, Germany or Italy. 

Supplies of manganese must come from Rus- 
sia, India, the African Gold Coast, South 
America, Cuba or South Africa or from low- 
grade Balkan ores. 

Copper is a war supply problem, though 
aluminum and other metals can be substituted 
for copper in some of its uses. 

Ships from the United States, Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa and Canada would probably have 
to furnish Great Britain and France with all 
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Germany and Italy could fill 
perhaps 15 per cent of their copper needs from 
home mines. More could come from Spain’s 
rich copper mines and Yugoslavia’s undevel- 
oped veins, but that would depend on whether 
‘current efforts to tie Spain and Yugoslavia 
solidly to the Rome-Berlin axis are successful. 

Four gaping holes in the war armor of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy are that 
they produce no cotton, nickel, natural rubber 
or tin ore on their own soil, with the exception 
of the small Welsh tin mines and token plant- 
ing of cotton in Italy. 


FILLING NEED FOR COTTON 


To both the opposing groups of nations cot- 
ton must be shipped in from the United States, 
Russia, Egypt, Brazil, Turkey, India or China. 
It is considered probable that the British-led 
nations would command the Russian, Egyptian 
and Indian cotton. Thus the German-led group 
would have to rely on Japanese-controlled 
China and perhaps on Brazil for their cotton 
imports. Disposition of the American cotton 
supply depends on how the United States 
changes its neutrality laws and whether or 
not the United States remains a neutral. 

Nickel, essential ingredient of many steels 
used in armaments, comes chiefly from Can- 
ada and New Caledonia, parts of the British 
sphere of influence. There are small nickel 
deposits in Poland, but none that compares in 
size with the Canadian deposits. 

Crude rubber—used in war in a thousand 
ways but chieNy for tires—is a long, open-sea 
distance from Europe, but comes mainly from 
areas where British influence is dominant. 
These areas are: The Malay States, the Dutch 
East Indies, India and Brazil. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTE 

Germany has been eking out rubber supplies 
by producing the artificial substitute “buna” 
in sufficient quantity to meet one-fifth of Ger- 
man demands, but at about ten times the cost 
of natural rubber. Presumably, in time of war 
Germany would have to rely wholly on buna 
and scrap rubber. 

Again, in tin, the British-led nations have 
an apparent advantage because it is produced 
in far-away areas under their influence. These 
are: The Malay States, Sumatra, Siam, China, 
Nigeria and Bolivia. 

Thus from abroad must come a major part 
of the raw materials that both the axis pow- 
ers and the anti-axis nations would need for 
war. That is why special emphasis now at- 
taches to movements of the rival fleets in the 
Mediterranean Sea and shifts of the American 
fleet to Pacific waters. 
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The March of the News 


| Mussolini’s reply . . . Return of 
Lindbergh . . . Supreme Court de- 
cisions .. . Food stamp project. 





A LULL appears just now in the rapid 
** march of events. 

In the field of foreign affairs the object of 
most concern is the official reaction of Hitler 
and Mussolini to the President’s suggestion 
for a 10-year peace guarantee and an interna- 
tional conference. No official reply was 
forthcoming last week, but Mussolini, in a 
brief address in Rome April 20, denied that 
he has plans for further aggression and char- 
acterized the President’s message as “absurd.” 

Meanwhile preparations to meet any shock 
from a sudden crisis in Europe went ahead. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau an- 
nounced that plans have been completed for 
maintaining stock market stability in the 
event of war. 

And as the major part of the fleet pro- 
ceeded under orders to return to the Pacific 
bases, plans were made for keeping 60 units 
in the Atlantic squadron, or more than have 
assigned permanently to Eastern 
waters since 1932. 


been 


Congress spent most of the time last week 
on preparation of legislation rather than on 
its enactment. Important committee hear- 
ings were held on neutrality and monetary 
legislation, amendments to the Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the investigation of WPA. 


ACTION ON CAPITOL HILL 


The action of the week, however, included 
approval in the House of the bill extending 
the two-billion-dollar stabilization fund and 
the dollar-devaluation powers of the Presi- 
dent, House passage of the Chandler bill to 
facilitate voluntary railroad reorganizations, 
and the Senate’s adoption of the $66,800,000 
navy air base program. 

No activity was apparent in regard to the 
“business appeasement program” about which 
so much was said a short time ago. Chairman 
Harrison of the Senate Finance Committee, 
however, declared he still is hopeful a busi- 
ness-aid tax program will be given favorable 
consideration at this session. 

Notice that the relief issue soon will be in 
the limelight again came during the week in 
the President’s statement that he plans to 
submit his recommendations this week for 
a relief appropriation for the 1940 fiscal year. 
So far, he said, no information has been sub- 
to warrant changing the estimate 


[Continued on’ Page 3, Col. 1] 
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News 
within the 


News 


HE President of the United States and 
high military officers, looking toward the 
future of our national defense, have asked 
Congress for funds to lay up great stock 
piles of certain raw materials which this 
country lacks. Abroad, the great European 
nations are outbidding each other in the 
world’s markets for supplies of raw materials 
which they lack and which are necessary to 
fight a war. 

Never since the World War has there been 
such a strong accent on raw materials as a 
measure of defense. For this reason we de- 
voted our Page 1 Pictogram and accom- 
panying article to that important topic. We 
asked our foreign affairs experts to com- 
pare the positions of the leading powers 
in Europe with regard to the eight great 
sinews of war—and to find out just how 
much they are dependent upon the rest of 
the world. 

Some highly significant facts are pre- 
sented for the first time in this article. 


* * * 


Wanted: a job for seven more billions of 
dollars than are at work now. 

The experts finally agree that our re- 
covery lies in finding ways to invest each 
year a vastly greater number of dollars than 
now are being ifivested. 

With that agreement reached, attention 
is turning to ways that might be used to get 
an increased investment. Nearly 30 agen- 
cies of the Government are now in the busi- 
ness of lending money or of managing loans 
already made. 

An exclusive analysis of the new task that 
may be cut out for these agencies will be 
found on Page 3. Also the story of how 
this new emphasis on lending—instead of 
spending—may result in a reorganization of 
many of the Government’s greatest agencies. 


* * * 


The Supreme Court now has written a 
chapter with fateful meaning for the future. 
With little fanfare the Court cut through the 
constitutional barriers that had stood in the 
path of any Congress that might want to 
set up a controlled economy im ihe United 
States. 

What the latest court decisions mean and 
what safeguards the Court is setting up to 
curb any abuse of new powers are subjects 
dealt with in an important Newsgram in the 
last column on this page. 


+ ” * 


When the State of Connecticut last week 
became the last of the 48 States to ratify 
the basic charter of American liberties—the 
Bill of Rights—we were interested. We 
knew also that only within the last two 
months two other States—Massachusetts 
and Georgia—likewise had done so. = 

Why this rush after 150 years? Haven't 
the people of these three States been in 
favor of such basic rights of States as free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, and 
freedom of the press? 

Of course they have been, said our legal 
experts, but—technically, etc. . .. They tell 
you the story on Page 5. A sequel to the 
growth of dictatorships abroad and the dis- 
covery that their philosophies are increas- 
ingly at work within the United States. 

* * - 

There was a quiet little meeting the other 
day in Washington. A meeting of the best 
minds of the Administration. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was the host. His 
guests were the principal Government econ- 
omists, representing the Treasury, Com- 
merce and Agriculture Departments and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The meeting wasn’t publicized in the press, 
but our staff economists report that in real- 
ity it resulted in what they term “a full- 
dress survey” of the economic outlook as it 
is altered by recent developments in this 
country and abroad. On Page 12 will be 
found a comprehensive discussion of what 
these Government economists think of our 
chances of recovery in the face of world 
uncertainty. 

Our photographers were present last week 
when the first of the Government’s new “food 
stamps” were run off the presses of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving. So on 
Page 13 we are privileged to present a 
preview of this new form of “money” to be 
used by relief beneficiaries in the latest ex- 
periment to reduce food surpluses by dis- 
tribution through grocery stores and other 
trade outlets, 

The latest plans for this attack on the 
problem of want in the midst of abundance 
will be found in the accompanying article. 

E. WoktH HIGGINs 
Managing Editor 
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Behind Our Naval Strategy... Seeking Road to Recovery... 
Reich's Internal Woes...A Fade-out for “Economy ? 


Mr. Roosevelt is quietly search- 
ing for new advice on the next 
moves to make to produce recov- 
ery now that a second venture 
into large-scale Government 
spending has run into a set-back 
due to shocks from abroad. The 
President is told that the key to 
recovery lies in reviving invest- 
ment on a vast scale, whether 


Sudden orders to transfer the 
American fleet from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coincided with 
diplomatic advices that in the 
event of European trouble Japan 
was prepared to strike at the 
Dutch East Indies and the Brit- 
ish Malay States. American 
strategy calls for resistance to 
any threat at these sources of 


under Government or private raw material supplies. 
auspices. see 
xe 
European developments are 


The “economy bloc” in Congress 
is cracking up on the rock of 
farm subsidies, with its leading 
members out in front of the 


badly tangling the lines already 
laid by candidates for the presi- 
dential nomination in both par- 


ties. War or continued threat of 


fight to ive farmers more : , 

pe on ihiin tie i | war creates issues on which most 
. y- = ee aed candidates remain at sea. White 
ing privately thet “economy as House confidants reveal that 


interpreted by Congress means 
not a reduction in over-all ex- 
penses but an end to WPA, 
which is regarded as a political 


weapon. 
ket 


The White House is advised by 
its watch tower observers that 
the economic strain in Germany 
is intensifying as the productive 
facilities of that nation are 
strained to the maximum. Inside 
advice is that the German high 
economic command is approach- 
ing necessity for a decision on 
whether to shift some production 
from armament to consumption 
goods or to strike out for new 
sources of supply. 





this situation is not Jost sight of 
by the President. 


xx«rt 


Word that Mr. Chamberlain, 
British Prime Minister, was 
backing a deal between British 
and German business men that 
would have cut deeply into 
American foreign trade led to 
intense diplomatic activity that 
resulted in the push that badly 
upset the British appeasement 
program, White House advisers 
were wroth when they saw Brit- 
ish business men getting set to 
take business in Germany that 


Americans had given up in a> 


“stop-Hitler” move. 





+ 


Not the least of the objections 
raised to the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s food stamp plan for 
distributing agricultural sur- 
pluses through regular retail 
channels, insiders say, have come 
from within the Government. 
Among the objections was a fear 
expressed by supporters of a 
large WPA program that the 
plan might result in radical re- 
ductions in WPA _ appropria- 
tions. Another was the point 
raised by some farm experts that 
farmers might object to the use 
of the customs funds reserved 
for agriculture to promote a 
subsidy plan for city folk. 


ee? 


Confidential dispatches from this 
Government’s representatives in 
Europe predict that Poland will 
soon grant Germany the right 
to build German highways 
through the Polish corridor. 
German super-highways now 
stop abruptly at the Polish 
borders. 
x * * 


Official Washington is more ex- 
cited about maneuvers now under 
way to bring about reorganiza- 
tion of some Government agen- 
cies than it is over the interna- 
tional situation. Big jobs and 
authority of individuals are 
threatened by shifts that are tak- 
ing shape at the White House. 





Ideas of Mr. Roosevelt, of Cor- 
dell Hull, of Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, and of 
William Bullitt, Ambassador to 
Paris, went into the note that 
President Roosevelt dispatched 
to Adolf Hitler and Benito Mus- 
solini. Many officials who ad- 
vise on foreign affairs were 
critical of the whole venture on 
the ground that it would be con- 
sidered “naive” and would fail 
to clear the air. Actually, the 
President is described as very 
pleased by the response that 
came. 


* @ @ 


Word is being passed that a 
compromise export subsidy for 
cotton may take the form of a 
release of Government-held cot- 
ton to the trade, with one free 
bale for each four or five bales 
released at the existing market 
price. The free bale—in place 
of cash—would constitute the 
subsidy. 


~ere 


Harry Hopkins is getting set, 
through the Department of Com- 
merce, to father the next recov- 
ery program endorsed by the 
White House. Mr. Hopkins is 
scheduled to take. the place of 
Marriner Eccles, Chairman of 
the Reserve Board, as the Presi- 
dential adviser on recovery pol- 


icy. 
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PEACE MANEUVERS ... HINTS FOR DEMOCRATS... 


COL. LINDBERGH CALLS...A VISIT 


White House aides looked more carefully 


iw 


Presidential assistants 


to Adolf Hitler. 


True, press reports last week told of a speech 
in which the Italian Duce derided what he 
termed a “Messiah-like” message from the White 
House and the German Fuehrer let it be known 
that he would make indirect answer to President 
Roosevelt in a public speech April 28, but the 
Presidential week was characterized by sus- 
pense among persons close to the President and 
not a public hint of his own feelings from the 


Chief himself. 


than usual through the morning mail last 
week, the President showed no sign that he was 
in the least ruffled by failure to receive direct 
replies from Chancellor Hitler and Premier 
Mussolini to his week-old plea for peace. 

leafed attentively 
through the mail baskets, State Department of- 
ficials kept a watchful eye on their wireless 
and telegraph receivers, the President’s switch- 
board operator was ready for the buzz of a trans- 
atlantic telephone call, but all last week there 
came no answer to the President’s cablegram 





Eugene Van Antwerp, Na- 
tional Commander of VFW, looks on. 


—Wide World 
A PROUD LITTLE “BUDDY” 
President Roosevelt buys the first “buddy poppy” 
to raise money for disabled Veterans of Foreign 
Wars from little Ila Ruth Firebaugh, orphan 
daughter of a veteran and a resident of the VFW 
home in Michigan. 





Vice President 


IN VIRGINIA 


* ident’s attention were the problem of what to 
do with the reorganization powers granted him 
by Congress, how to prepare the nation’s finan- 

| cial markets to withstand the possible shock of 
war, what methods to use to bring peace to the 

| coal fields of the country where a general strike 
| threatens. 


Also, the executive pen went into action to 
ask Congress to reject proposed changes in the 
sugar quota which might harm insular and Latin 
American growers, to request funds for pro- 
moting cooperation among American republics 
and to obtain $600,000 from Congress for the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, a 
favorite with the President. 

But there was the world scene to be scanned, 
also, and the presence in Washington of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh, on active duty with the 
Army, provided a rare opportunity to do that. 
The President said later he talked only of mili- 
tary aviation with the lanky flier. 


Perhaps the Presi- 
dent was as disappointed 


Mrs. Roosevelt, visiting 
a new-born grandchild at 
the home of daughter 
Anna _ Roosevelt Boet- 
tiger in Seattle, Wash., 
may have reflected her husband’s mood when 
she wrote in her syndicated newspaper column, 
“My Day,” that she is waiting anxiously, like 
everyone else, for a reply from Germany and 
Italy to the peace plea. 

Nevertheless—answer or no answer—execu- 
tive routine hummed on as usual at the White 
House. 

A note of personal sadness for the President 
and his family was the death in an airplane 
accident in Mexico of Mrs, Roosevelt's nephew, 
Daniel S. Roosevelt, son of G. Hall Roosevelt. 

Though Mrs. Roosevelt cancelled lecture en- 
gagements and made plans to attend the funeral 
at Dedham, Mass., the President was unable to 
attend. 

Meanwhile, the political grist of a week's work 
made national headlines. 

The long-awaited withdrawal of the nomina- 
tion of Thomas R. Amlie as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was sent to 
the Senate, while simultaneously a letter to Mr. 
Amlie from the President made it known that 
“nothing has occurred to alter my belief in your 
qualifications.” 


Suspense Stirs 
“First Lady,” 


Visiting in West 











The nominee, known for his liberal opinions, 
was found unacceptable to a majority of both 
parties in the Senate. During the Senate com- 
mittee hearing on his qualifications, Mr. Amlie 
was termed a Communist, a charge which he 
denied. In this connection, the President wrote 
last week: “I decply regret that a certain type 
of opposition should deprive the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of one as able and as 
wholeheartedly devoted to the public service 
as you are.” 

The Chief Executive told the National Parole 
Conference that “we have bungled” in the ad- 
ministration of parole and that a “combination 
of abuse and neglect” in the method of releasing 
prisoners was a matter of public concern. 

Further, he jolted 
Democrats into attention 
by writing to the Young 
Democratic Clubs | of 
America that the Demo- 


Strong Words 
As a Stimulant 
To Democrats 


cratic Party will be letting itself in for “suicide” 
in 1940 if it does not nominate a candidate with 
liberal views. Some conservative Democrats 
saw in this letter a threat of a party “purge” in 
the 1940 primary elections, with the President 
himself doing the purging for the sake of the 
continuation of his policies, (Full text on page 
9.) 


Other domestic affairs that occupied the Pies- 





**Sits in”’ at as were several thousand 
eager baseball fans when 
A Ball Game rain prevented him from 
journeying to the Capital’s ball park Monday to 
throw out the inevitable official first ball at the 
season’s opener. If so, Vice President Garner 
made a willing pinch-thrower later in the week 
when sunny skies favored a delayed ceremony. 

But if attaches of the State Department at 
week’s end were inclined to drum their fingers 
nervously on their desks or to look out the win- 
dow for a mailman bearing a letter postmatked 
Berlin, the President had little to say about 
answers to his peace appeal to Europe’s two dic- 
tators and looked forward instead to a pleasant 
week-end. . 

To a better-than-usual crowd at the Friday 
morning press conference the President said 
there had been no answer from either Adolf 
Hitler or Benito Mussolini and that he could 
not comment on II Duce’s speech in Rome. 

Then Friday afternoon the President was 
whisked out of the White House driveway and 
down the road towards Charlottesville, Va., 
where he was to pass the night and all day 
Saturday with son Franklin and daughter-in- 
law Ethel Dupont Roosevelt. 

There would be a chubby new grandson to 
chuck under the chin and freedom—for a while 
—from cares of state. 
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SENIOR AND JUNIOR 

Young William O. Douglas, Jr., apparently 
proves without reservation the appearance of 
distinguished father in his new robes as Ass 
Justice of the Supreme Court, who, when he + 
the oath last week at the age of 40, became e 
youngest justice on the high court in 127 yea: 
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NEW U.S. POWERS: 


THE AAA RULING 





Power to set up a controlled 








economy. What the Supreme 

Court now holds. A check to ad- 
. . ‘ 

ministrators. 

HE Supreme Court of 


the United Sta 
the Government’s attorneys see it, 
taking a stand that involves two vital poii 

First, by taking down the constitutiona 
that formerly limited the Federal Govern: 
power over interstate commerce, the Cou 
opened the way to a controlled economy 
the United States, if Congress wants to 
lish that controlled economy. 

Second, by moving farther into the fic 4 
review of administrative actions the Sur 
Court has accepted responsibility for seeing 
Congress and the administrative agenci¢ 
ated by Congress do not abuse the new wer 
that they can exercise under the Const 
In other words, the courts, and not 
stitution, now stand as protection against abuse 
of Government power. 

The Supreme Court on April 17, in a 6-t 
cision upholding the compulsory control f¢ 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
a sweeping recognition to Congressional p 
over commerce, The Court on January 6 
had destroyed the Agricultural Adjustm 
of 1933 in its central features by holdi 





the processing tax in that act was used a 
means of controlling production of farn 
modities—a purely local operation outsi @ 


Federal power. 
New AAA Law Based 


On Control of Marketing 


The new AAA was based upon control 
keting rather than control of producti 
its most drastic provision that act permi 8 
administrators, in special situations, to 1 
quotas to individual farmers and to tax 
farmers at a prohibitive rate for any of 
fected commodity marketed in excess 
quota. Tobacco marketing was involved 
Court decision. 

Of this use of authority, Justice Rober' 
for the Court’s majority: 

“Any rule, such as that embodied in t 
which is intended to foster, protect and c 
that commerce, or to prevent the flow of 
merce from working harm to the people 
nation, is within the competence of Co! 

Under this interpretation of the Const 
Government attorneys are confident that 
providing for the Federal Government lic 3 
of corporations or a new law creating a} tA 
on a more carefully designed basis than | 
NRA would meet Court acceptance. Und: 
power fo license corporations the operatio 
which affect interstate commerce, Congre 
the Government planners see it—can crt 
whole set of machinery for control of indus 

But other decisions show that the Su} 
Court is careful to retain defenses against 
of the constitutional power that now lies in 
gress to take whatever action it deems W 
“protect and conserve commerce.” 

In two decisions, with Justice 
writing the opinions, the Court held that 
of the Federal Communications Commisslo 
the Federal Power Commission are sudjJé 
court review even though those orders di 
direct an action and previously had been 
sidered not subject to court jurisdiction 

The Government’s attorneys regard the 
taken in these instances as one more 5ig : 
the Supreme Court is determined io stand & es 
to see that administrators of laws that 4 
into areas of Government control prt 
closed to Federal agencies do not abuse 
new powers. 

Many officials are heard to comment 
apparent fact that Cong m 
portunities to use its legislat 
time when Congress is in a mood not t 
opportunities. 
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from the 1% billion dollars 

which he set in the Budget. 

The week also had its quota 
of colorful events. 

Exile of Colonel Lindbergh 
jin Europe was terminated by his 
return to this country to make a 
special aviation survey for the 
Army. 

The deadlock in the negotia- 
ons between the soft coal op- 
rs and John L. Lewis and 
con- 


ti 
erato 
his fellow union officials 
tinued despite the efforts of La- 


bor Department conciliators to 


end the dispute. 


White House intervention to 
settle the strike appeared a possi- 
bility as the United Mine Work- 
ers laid down orders for all its 
members, including the 130,000 in 
ether districts as well as the 
338,000 in the Appalachian dis- 
trict, to go on strike. May 5 un- 
less a new contract is signed. 

The Administration’s program 
of agricultural production con- 
trol won a sweeping victory when 
the Supreme Court by a 6-2 deci- 
sion approved the constitutional- 
ity of the 1938 tobacco market- 


ing quotas. 


In another 6-2 split the Su- 
Court upheld its long- 
standing rule of “fair value” for 
the determination of property ac- 


preme 


counts entering into utility rate 





Wage and Hour Administrator 
Andrews issued a statement in- 
the decision of the 
court on the AAA case as up- 
holding also the constitutionality 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


terpreting 


President Roosevelt, in an ad- 
dress to the National Parole Con- 
ference, condemned parole abuses 
and called for wider public in- 
terest in the parole mechanism, 


Other action of the President 
included the withdrawal of the 
nomination of Thomas R. Amlie 
to be a member of the Interstate 





Commerce Commission. He also 
sent_ a message to Congress 
proposing replacement of re- 


serve officers in CCC camps with 
civilian employes unless there is 
repeal of recent legislation 
making the officers eligible for 
the same retirement and pension 
privileges as regular officers, if 
injured on temporary duty. 


The 


Department of Agricul- 


¢ 





‘ure announced that its food 
st plan for the distribution of 
agricultural surpluses through 


regular grocery stores will be puc 
Nn operation during the next few 
Weeks at Rochester, New York. 
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iemsqranas PLANNING THE NEXT RECOVERY DRIVE: 
A BRAKE ON SPENDING AND A BOOM IN LENDING 


GREEMENT Is being reached here + 


+ 


on the question of what this 


country needs to regain its lost pros- 


perity. 

The agreement is as follows: To 
get full recovery and employment 
some way must be found to provide 
investment opportunities for between 
seven and eight billion more dollars 
each year than now are being pro- 
vided. 

Agreement also is reached on the 
following point: There is not now in 
sight any outlet or series of outlets 
for investment that can provide jobs 
for that number of additional dol- 
lars. 

Starting from that point this con- 
clusion is being arrived at: If, in the 
months just ahead private invest- 
ment fails to expand dramatically 





How to find work for 
seven billion dollars. Lend- 
ing instead of spending as 


recovery measure. What 
the Government has 


learned from banking ex- 
perience. 











enough to carry recovery forward af- 
ter the Government begins to con- 
tract its spending program, some new 
type of Government action is likely 
to be forced upon the country. 

This further conclusion is set forth 
here: Another pump-priming pro- 
gram of the kind tried in 1934-35 ana 
again in 1938-39 is not to be expected 
in the event the present program 
fails to produce real recovery, 


Large-scale Lending 
As the Next Program 

Again carrying forward this con- 
clusion: Next time, the Government 
instead of depending upon outright 
spending to produce recovery, will 
go in for large-scale lending, both 
directly through the use of Govern- 
ment credit and indirectly through 
the use of Government credit to 
guarantee or to subsidize the ex- 
pansion of private credit. 

t is against this background that 
some of the late moves in Washing- 
ton are to be viewed. 

For example: 

1. President Roosevelt is reported 
to be prepared to shift the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the 
Home Owners’ Loan ‘Corporation 
and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to the Department of Com- 
merce where Harry Hopkins can 
guide the credit operations of the 
agencies involved. 

2. The Federal Reserve Board is 
recommending and Senator Wagner 
of New York, chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee is 
supporting a proposal to have a thor- 
ough investigation of this Govern- 
ment’s credit and monetary policies 
with a view to their integration and 
more effective use. 

3. There is official support back of 
plans in Congress to use Government 
credit to make capital loans to 
“small” business men who are having 
difficulty obtaining funds through 
the existing credit facilities of pri- 
vate banking agencies. The RFC, to 
show its interest in this type of op- 
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THE “BIG THREE” IN THE FEDERAL LENDING PROGRAM 


Rumor has it that the three great independent lending agencies 
of the Government may be shifted to the Departmen of Commerce 





under the general direction of Secretary of Commerce Harry Hop- 

kins. Left to right, above: John H. Fahey, chairman of HOLC; 

Jesse Jones, chairman of RFC; and Stewart McDonald, Adminis- 
trator of FHA. 





eration and to bid for management + money, and projects financed in this 


of any program that Congress may 
approve, has just reduced the in- 
terest rate on its own small business 
loans from 5 per cent to 4 per cent. 

The United States Government to- 
day has nearly thirty agencies en- 
gaged in banking operations of one 
kind or another. Outstanding loans 
of these agencies on March 1 totalled 
$7,648,602,000 and the total assets of 
the same agencies amounted to $12,- 
411,197,000—representing by far the 
largest banking operation in the na- 
tion. 

The official idea now is, definitely, 
to utilize this banking machinery 
and such supplemental machinery as 
may be necessary to finance any new 
recovery program — whether of a 
peace-time or a war-time character— 
that may be necessary in the event 
that the present spending program 
runs through its life without result- 
ing in prosperity. 

But at this point some officials are 
advancing suggestions. 

Their suggestions are as follows: 
Before the Federal Government 
pushes farther into the field of bank- 
ing in search of recovery, it would 
be well for Government representa- 
tives to get together with represent- 
atives of private finance and private 
industry to try to map out areas of 
activity in which each shall have 
wide play. In other words, before 
starting on a new group of ventures, 
it would be well to try to avoid the 
conflict and the confusion that has 
come in the train of many past 
ventures. 


Suggested Fields 
For Government Credit 


One suggestion is made that the 
Government might be given a free 
hand in the field of financing re- 


equipment of the country’s railroads. | 


Another suggestion is made that it 
may be possible to work out a co- 
operative arrangement in which the 
Government could utilize the private 
financing machinery of the country— 
as FHA now is doing in the home 
building field—to encourage — 
in a number of fields. Still a thir 
suggestion is made that the Govern- 
ment should g@ more heavily into the 
field of financing low-cost housing. 
Emphasis is more on lending as a 
means of generating future recovery 
than on outright spending of the 
type involved in WPA and in the cash 
subsidies to farmers. By lending at 
low interest rates the Government 
stands to get some return on its 


way most often give the country 
something tangible to see as a prod- 
uct of its financial operations. Also, 
by lending, the Government is able 
to avoid recording all outlays in the 
regular budget of outgo and income. 


Lending simplifies the problem of 
attaining an approach to a balance 
in the Federal Government budget. 

As President Roosevelt, at this time, 
surveys the banking machinery of 
the Government preparatory to re- 
organizing and strengthening that 
machinery, he discovers the following 
major agencies, with a flock of minor 
ones besides: 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration with $1,213,181,000 in loans 
outstanding. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
with $371,492,000 in loans’ outstand- 
ing. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion with $2,134,260,000 in loans and 
$559,177,000 in real estate. 

The Federal Land Banks with $1,- 
968,000,000 in loans outstanding in 
addition to $107,805,000 in real es- 
tate. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration with $740,870,000 in loans 
outstanding. 

The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration with $99,098,000 in loans. 

The Farm Security Administration 
with $201,674,000 in loans outstand- 
ing. 

The United States Housing Au- 
thority with $37,640,000 in loans out- 
standing. 

The United States Maritime Com- 
mission with $51,169,000 in loans out- 
standing. 


Financing Operations 
Cover Broad Field 


. 








And so it goes down the list of 


lending agencies. 

For the most part, the record re- 
veals, the banking experience of the 
Federal Government has been fairly 
successful. 

As one example: The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in its seven 
years of life has made $10,044,969,000 
in disbursements and has had repay- 
ments of $8,125,963,000, leaving $1,- 
919,006,000 outstanding in loans and 
other obligations. In the past week 
the RFC sold $80,000,000 in bonds on 
the Metropolitan Water District of 
California; financed by it, at a profit 
of more than $5,000,000. This type of 


A RESHUFFLE NEAR 
FOR U. S. BUREAUS? 


| greownntied Roosevelt—two years ¢ White House when administrative ef- 


+ 


later than he had expected—is 
about ready to begin a very modified 
attempt to stream-line the Federal 
Government. 

Under an act requested in Janu- 
ary, 1937, and granted by Congress 
in March, 1939, Mr. Roosevelt is em- 
powered to make shifts in the organ- 
ization and the personnel of some 
Federal Government agencies. 


The President told newspaper men 
on April 21 that some of his plans for 
reorganization of existing agencies 
were far advanced and would go to 
Congress within a few days. Congress 
can veto presidential actions within 
60 days after they are taken. 

Greatest interest centers on a pro- 
posal to shift the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Roosevelt refused to confirm 
this shift, but he did say that there 
now are four or five lending agencies 


ficiency would call for one agency to 
report. The President emphasizes the 
efficient organization of corporations, 
where heads of a limited number of 
major departments deal with the 
chief executive. His objective has 
been to organize the Federal Govern- 
ment in such a way that a few 
executive departments would be re- 
sponsible for all of the myriad ac- 
tivities of the Government and would 
report to the President. 

Congress balked Mr. Roosevelt in 
his attempt to bring about this type 
of reorganization by exempting a 
number of agencies from any consol- 
idation, but it did leave him some 
leeway. Within the scope of author- 
ity allowed him, the President in- 
tends to bring about consolidations 
in an effort to center responsibility. 

Any move affecting the RFC is 
watched most closely because of the 
popularity of Jesse Jones, RFC chair- 


man, with members of Congress and 
| 


‘ of the Government that report to the | with business men. 


operation before the latest sale has 
netted the RFC $21,016,000. 

Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, 
vinced that his agency can pay out 
every dollar advanced by the Federal 
Government—except relief loans 
were cancelled—with some interest 
to the Government. For an emer- 
gency operation this is regarded as 
a record that lends encouragement 
to the idea of utilizing Government 
credit to finance an investment pro- 
gram large enough to produce 
covery. 

Officials say privately that Mr. 
Roosevelt wants to move RFC to the 
Department of Commerce prelim 
inary.to an enlargement of its func- 
tions as an important agency 
future recovery. 


1s cOn- 


that 


re- 


to 


Similarly the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation has loaned more than 
$3,000,000,000, raising the funds for 
these loans from flotation of its own 


securities. The HOLC refinanced 
mortgage loans on homes, all of 
which were in distress. Yet that 


agency is convinced that it is going 
to be able—if Congress permits 
carry through its operation without 
loss to the Government and with 


to 


|} some actual profit. 


+ 


On the other hand there are othe! 
experiences that give some pause t 
those who see in Government Dank 

operations a means of assuring 
the investment that means recover} 


One of these experiences has been 
th Federal Land Bank loans 
the face 


interest 





is. These loans on 
contract called for 


on fa 


of the 





payments ranging from 5 to 6 
cent. But Congress, under pressure 
from farm debtors, arbitrarily or- 
dered the interest rate reduced to 3 
per cent. The result is that the Farm 
Credit Administration is having to 
subsidize the Land Bank operation 
from the Federal Treasury to the 
tune of about $40,000,000 a year 
Another of the experiences is now 


taking place in the HOLC loans. City 
borrowers with homes refinanced 
by HOLC loans, seeirg the farmers 
getting an interest subsidy, are de 
manding the same thing for them- 
selves. They are asking for an inter- 
est rate of 3 per cent instead of the 
per cent and a 30-year 
period to amortize the loan instead of 
the present 15 years. This demand 
is resisted by HOLC officials but is 
politically powerful. 

A third experience is had 


present 5 


with 


, loans »9f the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. That agency makes what 
re known as “non-recourse” loans to 
farmers on particular crops such as 
cotton and corn and wheat. Through 
these loans the Government actually 


s the commodity price to 
the individual farmer 


uarantec 


be received by 


by agreeing that if the price goes 
below the loan rate the Government 
will take the commodity and let the 





er keep the cash. This operation, 
at the moment, is proving expensive 
because of the decline in commodity 
prices. Again, political pressure ad- 
mittedly tends to bolster the price 
at which the Government will make 
thereby complicating the prob- 


successful finance. 


loans, 
lem of 
Even so—argue those who see in 
Government banking the real answer 
future recovery—the Government 
is assured of something tangible for 
the money it pays out, getting com- 
modities that are of some value. 


to 


The meaning of present moves is 
that if there is to be another Gov- 
ernment-sponsored recovery pro- 
gram that program is likely to be 
based upon lending rather than upon 

| spending. 





NO WONDER THIS BIG 
CAR SELLS 50 FAST. 
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ILLUSTRATED BELOW 
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—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front 


and rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare 
wheel, tire and tube, foot control for head- 
light beam with indicator on dash, ash-tray 
in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and 
big trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.). Prices include 
all federal taxes. Transportation and state, 
local taxes, if any, not included, 





WHY PEOPLE WANT THIS GREAT PLYMOUTH 
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Of the leading low-priced cars, 
Plymouth is 5 inches longer than 
one; 6 inches longer than the other! 


Onlylow-priced carwithcoilsprings 
standardan all models. 

Only one of “All Three” low-priced 
cars with steering-post gear shift 
on DeLuxe models at no extra cost. 
The only leading low-priced car 
with rust-proofed Safety-Steel body. 


Every Plymouth has a big, 82-h. p. 
engine for full power and economy. 











PLYMOUTI 





Rpedonnanin enneseeees” 8 


’S THE SENSATION of the year! Every 

day new thousands are changing to 

Plymouth—finding that Plymouth is out- 
standingly the most for low price! 

Biggest of leading low-pricedcars, Plym- 
outh is freshest in styling...gives you 
brilliant performance...the smoothness 
of Amola Steel coil springs...the safety 
of time-proven hydraulic brakes. 

Your present car will probably cover a 
large part of Plymouth’s low delivered 
price, with balance in low monthly instal- 
ments. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ ORIGINAL AMATEUR 
HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M.,E. S.T. 





IT’S CALLED 


SMARTEST OF THE 
LOW-PRICED CARS 
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The Question of th 


Senator E. R. Burke 


(Dem.), of Nebraska; Member, 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 
NY interference in the labor re- 
lationship by Government that 
goes beyond the point of enforcing 


prohibitions against unfair practices | 


will in the long run produce far more 
harm than good. For example, it is 
not a proper function of Government 
to sponsor, 


encourage or coerce | 


unionization of the industrial work- | 


ers of this country, either in general 
unionization or any particular type. 


That is a matter for the individual | 


worker to decide for himself. 

It is because the Act opens the 
way for improper construction that I 
consider specific amendments are re- 
quired. The real friends of labor are 
those who recognize defects in the 
National Labor Relations Act, and in 
its administration, and would apply 
the proper correctives while there 
is yet time for constructive action. 


Industrial Peace Is Aim 
The long-range objective in pro- 
posing my amendments to the Act is 





SENATOR E. R. BURKE 





tain provisions which will permit 
and promote: 

a. The right of free speech guar- 
anteed by the Constitution not only 
on the part of the labor organizer 
but of the employer and which, 


when now exercised by the employer, 


| is held by the Board to be an unfair 


identically the same as Congress had | 


when the present act was passed; 
that is, peace in industrial relations, 
with fairness, mutual 
and understanding. 

All the law should seek to do is to 
create an atmosphere in which men 
of good will can sevile their differ- 
ences amicably and can come to 
terms. It should seek to preveni cer- 
tain patently unfair practices upon 
the part of any parties. 
relations, any suggestion of tainted 
justice is fatal. 


In human | 


satisfaction | 


labor practice. 

b. The right of an employe to join | 
or not to join a labor organization. 

c. An appeal from any order nam- 
ing the unit or certifying the rep- 
resentatives for collective bargaining 
purposes. 


Basis for Elections 


d. The calling of an election for 
the selection of representatives for 
collective bargaining on the request 
of employer or any substantial group 


| Of employes. 


There is, unfortunately, more than | 


a suspicion of a lack of even-handed 
justice in the present Labor Act and 
the present Board. Instead of an 
atmosphere calculated to encourage 
reasonable men to understand each 


other, there has been created sus- | 


picion, hostility and distrust. Noth- 


ing of enduring good can grow in 


such a climate. 


Five Parties Involved 

There are really five parties af- 
fected by any labor relations law and 
its administration, the employer, the 
unorganized working man, the or- 
ganized working man, the union 
leader and, finally, the public. The 
rights of all must be safeguarded. 
All are interested parties, but the in- 
terest of no one is identical with the 
interest of any other. Unless each 
feels in his heart that he is being 
fairly treated by the law, he is not 
going to support it in the whole- 


e. A review of the evidence by the | 
courts and the application of the 
rules of evidence (not technical) to 
the introduction or rejection of evi- | 
dence. 

f. A denial of the right of the | 
Board to vacate orders after an ap- | 
peal has been taken to a court of 
appeals. 

g. A prompt hearing and decision 
on all complaints of unfair labor 


| practices; of all applications for se- 


lection of bargaining unit and elec- 


h. A separation of the functions 
of investigation, hearing and deter- 


| mination of the merits of cases 


hearted fashion required to produce | 


the right results. 

Because two of them are most 
clamorous we have become inclined 
to think of labor controversies as 


being principally matters between | 


employers and union leaders. 
shall be making a grave mistake if 
we fail to distinguish between these 
two who are most active in the strug- 
gle, and the rank-and-file who bear 
the burden. 


Fairness for Workers 
My amendments are for the benefit 
of the rank-and-file, to protect them 
from unfair employers and from un- 
fair leaders. 
Federal law or any Federal body 
should appear to put itself in the po- 


We | 


I do not think any | 


sition of condoning unfair treatment | 


of working men by anyone, 


nor | 


should it be anxious to confirm to | 


anyone advantages sought or secured 
by illegal methods, in defiance of 
local laws. 

My amendments seek to discourage 
unfair and illegal practices and to 
encourage resort to the processes of 
law instead of force, to put a pre- 
mium upon peaceful procedure, and 
to restore faith in justice for all. 

(Excerpts from testimony April 17 
before the Senate Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor on _ proposed 
amendments to the Wagner Act.) 





Rep. Clare E. Hoffman 


Republican, of Michigan, 
answers: 


NSWERING Question 1. The Wag- 
ner Act should be repealed so as 
to get rid of the present personnel. 
So much of the Act as experience 
has demonstrated to be useful for 
the purpose for which it was en- 
acted, i. e, the lessening of the 
causes of labor disputes, etc., should 
be reenacted, together with addi- 
tions which will safeguard the rights 
of employers and insure to employes 
those rights of collective bargaining 
through representatives of their own 
choosing which the*orizinal Act was 
Supposed to guarantee to them 


Right of Free Speech 


Answering Question 2. The Act,.to 
accomplish its purpose, must con- | 
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which come before the Board. 

i. The ‘furnishing of transcripts of 
testimony to litigants at the same | 
price like services are furnished the | 
Board. 


| 
tion of bargaining representatives. | 





William M. Leiserson | 


Chairman, National Mediation 
Board; Former Chairman, 
Petroleum Labor Policy Board, 
And Former Secretary, NRA’s 
National Labor Board, 


answers: 


EPEAL of the Wagner Act can 
be desired only by persons who 
do not believe that the right to or- 
ganize and bargain’ collectively 
should be protected by law. Courts 
have held that this right is a prop- 
erty right, and surely employes 
should have the same protection of | 
their property rights that the law 
affords to employers. 
Revision of the Wagner Act in pro- 
cedural respects may be necessary, | 
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but until the principle of proteeting 
the employe’s business of organizing 
and bargaining as a property right 
is much more generally recognized 
than it is at the present time, it 
would be unwise to undertake a re- 
vision of the Act. 

There is room for much improve- 


ment in the administration of the 
Wagner Act, but this requires experi- 
ence and training for the personnel, 


changes in the law. The legiti- 
mate complaints against the Wagner 


Board arise from administra 


no. 


ive dif- 
ficulties and from the absence of na 


tional legislation for mediating labor 
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SHOULD WAGNER LABOR ACT BE AMENDED, 
REPEALED OR RETAINED UNCHANGED? 





or remain unchanged? 


17. 
following. 





Outstanding among the questions before the country is 
that of the future of the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
which provided rules for collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employes and set up the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Proposals for revision of the law are pend- 
ing in Congress and hearings on them are under way. 

Vital interests of employers and employes alike are tied 
up in the law and the proposed amendments. Because of 
the importance of the matter to the entire country, The 
United States News addressed to leading legislators, labor 
leaders, heads of interested national organizations and 
others the following questions: 

1. Should the Wagner Act be revised, repealed, 


2. If, in your opinion, the Act needs revision, 
what changes would you suggest? 
A number of answers were printed in the issue of April 
Additional answers appear on this page and the one 








disputes, which the Board is not au- 
thorized to do. 

The Wagner Act does not need re- 
vision or amendment, It needs to be 
supplemented by legislation estab- 
lishing an adequate national media- 
tion system. Labor disputes not in- 
volving unfair labor practices would 


| then be clearly distinguished from 


the work of law enforcement, which 
is the duty of the Wagner Board. 
Much of the present confusion and 
criticism will disappear when a na- 
tional mediation system is _ estab- 
lished. 





Henry Epstein 


Albany, N. Y., Solicitor General, 
New York State, 


answers: 


EREWITH are submitted my an- 

swers to your inquiries in regard 
to the National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act: 

1. Should the Wagner Act be re- 
vised, repealed, or remain un- 
changed? 

The Wagner Act is a wholesome 
piece of progressive legislation. Its 
enforcement has done much to re- 
lieve the country of serious industrial 
disturbances, despite much publicity 
to the contrary. Revision in some 
of its provisions is believed advisable. 


2. What changes would you sug- | 


gest? 
Suggested Changes 

(a) It recommended that the 
Wagner Act be amended so as to out- 
law as an unfair practice by labor 
the “stay-in” or “sit-down” strike. 

This is now law by decision. 
should be made law by legislative de- 


1S 
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It | 


cree and should be supported by or- | 


ganized labor in its own interest, to 
forestall further public criticism. 

(b) It is suggested that in cases 
where an*employer desires an elec- 
tion held to determine the bargain- 
ing agent of his workers, he be per- 
mitted so to petition the Board. This 
election, at the instance of the em- 
ployer, however, should only be 
granted after a thorough inquiry and 


| finding that no company union ex- 


ists or is involved, 


Reducing Strife 
(c) Where more than one _ labor 
union is involved and an election 
has been held, the union winning the 
election, and thus recognized for 
bargaining purposes, should not be 
further subjected to a battle with the 


minority union with the resultant in- 


jury to the employer and workers. 

A strike, boycott or picketing by a 
minority union after losing an elec- 
tion conducted by the NLRB, within 
the minimum period of recognition, 
should be proscribed as an unfair 
practice of labor. 

These suggestions are not startling, 
nor new, nor do they seriously 
change the workings of the law. 
They will, however, prevent the 
many false charges of unfairness and 
one-sidedness made currently against 
‘he Wagner Act. The result will be 
a greater degree of popular accept- 
ance of the Act and its results. 





Senator M. M. Logan 


Democrat, of Kentucky; Member, 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, 
And Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, 


answers: 

_ geseiapentio your letter 
{$ you submit to me two que 
I beg to say in answer 
question, that I very 
press the opinion that 
Act should 


ment 


in which 
Stions, 
to the first 
sincerely ex- 
the Wagner 
No amend- 


right of 


be revised 


Should affect the the 


The rights of the employers should | 
be more fully protected than they 
are. | 
In answer to your second question, 
let me say that in my opinion the 
most important amendment to the 


me os = 
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bill would consist of a provision that 
the courts should have the jurisdic- 
tion to consider the facts in deter- 
mining whether any order made by 
the. Board is valid. 





Erik M. Eriksson 


Los Angeles, Calif.; Professor of 
History, University of Southern 
California, 


answers: 


HE Wagner Labor Relations Act | 
should be revised without delay. | 
Admittedly one-sided in character, | 
this act has not fulfilled the claims 
made for it. 





Certainly it has not prevented 
strikes and industrial unrest. On the 
contrary it has aroused widespread 
discontent and promoted contro- 
versy. 

In view of the fact that there have 


| been about 8,500 strikes during the | 


period of the act’s operation, the 
claim that it has promoted indus- 
trial peace is untenable. Even since 
the Supreme Court first upheld the 
constitutionality of the law in 1937, 
strikes and industrial unrest have | 
continued, on a large scale. 

Since the Federal Government now 
has the acknowledged constitutional 
power to exercise compulsory con- 
trol over the labor relations of inter- 
State industries, Congress should 





| proceed to make the law fair to em- | 


ployers and the public, as well as to 
organized labor. Section 13, which 
prohibits interference with the “right 


| to strike”, should be modified by an 


amendment setting up mediation 
machinery similar to that which has 
so successfully averted railroad 
strikes since 1926. 

Jurisdictional disputes between ri- 
val unions should be prevented by 
an amendment to Section 9, specifi- 
cally instructing the Labor Rela- 
tions Board to recognize craft unions 
as bargaining agencies for their 
members and also industrial unions 
as bargaining agents for their mem- 
bers in the same industrial unit. 

Union coercion of workers should 


| be prohibited and non-union laborers 


employes to bargain coilectively. | 
} 4 
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should be protected. Unions should 
be made responsible for their acts. 
Freedom of speech should be re- 
stored to employers so that they can 
at least discuss the matter of unions. 
Employers, and not merely employes 
alone, should be allowed &% request 
the Board to hold elections to deter 
mine what union or unions should be 
recognized bargaining agencies 
Furthermore, the jurisdiction of 
the Board should be more definitely 
defined, \ 


as 


D. M. Emery 
Akron, Ohio; President, National 
Small Business Men’s Association, 


answers: 


OST assuredly the Wagner Act 
needs to be revised and the Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Associa- 


tion is definitely on record concern- | 


ing the changes it believes should be 
made. 

Shortly after our convention in 
Pittsburgh last September, at which 


we adopted the following program | 


of immediate objectives— 


1. The Government to get out and | 
The Govern- | 


Stay out of business. 
ment should cooperate, not compete; 

2. Repeal of all laws under which 
Congressional powers have been del- 
egated to others; 

3. Retain free speech, particularly 
in press and radio; 

4. Simplify social security and 
other tax forms. Place old-age bene- 
fits of the Social Security Act on a 


| pay-as-you-go basis; 


5. Reduce governmental expenses 
—balance the budget—remove relief 
from politics, and make all govern- 
mental employes subject to income 
tax laws the same as the rest of us; 


Equality of Rights 


6. Amend the Wagner Act to give 
equal rights to employer and em- 
ploye, and to make each party to 


| any dispute equally responsible and 


permit review of evidence by Fed- 
eral courts; 

7. The Government should defi- 
nitely encourage business by remov- 
ing business expansion penalties 
from the tax structure and ceasing 
its futile efforts toward reform at 
the expense of recovery— 
it was decided to make point six— 
Amending the Wagner Act—our 
number one objective. Accordingly, 
a petition to the Congress of the 
United States was drawn up request- 
ing, “that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, commonly called the Wag- 
ner Act, be revised so as to provide: 

1, Equal rights with a fair and 
impartial hearing and decision for 
all parties in interest, employers as 
well as employes, being enabled to 
initiate proceedings before the La- 
bor Board with recognized rules of 
evidence to apply at all hearings. 


Protection for All 


2. That employers, employes and 
their families be fully protected in 
all labor situations against coercion 
or intimidation from any source. 

3. For full review of all evidence 
by appeal to Federal courts, tran- 
Script to be furnished by the Board. 

4. That the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board be limited to judicial 
functions, so that it will not in the 
future at one and the same time, 
or at any time, act as prosecutor, 
judge and jury; the Department of 
Labor to take over the functions 
thus removed from the Board. 

These petitions, through our mem- 
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| was presented the date for opening 


the hearings was set. 

There isn’t any question but what 
amending the Wagner Act as re- 
quested by our petition, or in accord- 
ance with the Burke and AFL 
amendments, would have a decidedly 
favorable effect on business. Then 
if this could be followed by freezing 
the social security pay-roll deduc- 
tions at their present level, as re- 
cently suggested by the President, an 
easing of tax burdens as recom- 
mended by the Treasury, and a re- 
duction in Federal spending, there 
would be a great pick-up in business 
almost overnight. 


Confidence Needed 


There is a tremendously large 
pent-up demand for goods of all 
kinds. We have plenty of money to 
finance the production of these 
goods, also the managerial skill, the 
man power, the materials, and the 
machines. 

There’s just one thing lacking— 
confidence. No one is willing to risk 
his money in a business venture un- 
less he feels the opportunity for 
profit is consistent with the risk he 
takes and no one can feel that way 
these days with the Administration 
“cracking down” on business in a 
hundred and one different ways. 


Recovery As An Effect 


However, if these things were done 


| it would show conclusively that there 


bership, were placed in circulation | 


last November. 
get the largest possible number of 
signers, but rather to present to Con- 
gress a nation-wide cross-section of 





D. M. EMERY 





the sentiment among small business 
men, 

On March 16, 1939, this petition, 
containing the signature of approxi- 
mately 50,000 small business men 
scattered over 43 Statés, was pre- 
sented to_the Senate by Sénator 
Burke and immediatély réferréd to 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

We originally intended to hold the 
petition to present to the Committee 
at the opening of the Senate hear- 
ings on the Wagner Act. However. 
after the Committee had postponed 
the hearings three times and appar- 
ently wasn’t going to hold any hear- 


ings at all unless they were forced 
tc do so, we felt it would be a zocd 
idea to present our petition to the 
Senate and see what effect this 


would have on getting the hearings 
under way. Our idea evidently was 
a good one as at the next meeting 


of the Committee after our peiition 


Our idea was not to | 


| 


Y 
M Minnesota Bar Association 
draft a State 


is something concrete behind the re- 
cently expressed desire of Secretary 
Hopkins and other administration 
Satellites to help business. Then 
business would take heart, produc- 
tion and sales would increase, unem- 


J. Warren Madden 


Chairman, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 


answers: 


HE National Labor Relations Act 
was carefully deliberated through 


| two sessions of Congress an¢ was the 


well-considered answer of the Gov- 


ernment to a most perplexing pro 
lem. 

If American workmen are obliged 
to say, after adjournment of 1} 


| Congress, “we have less liberty than 
| last year, less freedom to belong to 


unions of their own choosing, 
freedom to take leadership in a uni 
without economic retaliation by 
employers,” that will mean we have 
celebrated the 150th anniversary of 


| our bill of rights by repealing civi) 


| liberties. 


It will be the first time 
American history the National Gov 
ernment, except under exigencies of 
war, has taken away a Civil libert 
deliberately granted and for a time 
enjoyed by millions of Americans 


Strikes Reduced 


Has the law in action prevented 
strikes? In 1938, the number of 
strikes was reduced one-half, the 
number of men involved and ma: 
hours lost were reduced two-thirds. 
from their 1937 totals. 

Has it encouraged collective bar 
gaining? Thousands of new colle 
tive bargaining agreements have 
been made since the law became ef 
fective, apparently more than in a1 
comparable period in our history. 

Has the law made men free to join 
unions? The American Federation 
of Labor had a membership of ap.- 
proximately three million in 1935 be. 
fore the split in the labor movement 
Now the Federation and the C. I. 0. 
claim a total membership of more 
than seven and a half million. 

These results would seem to show 
the law in action has fulfilled, to an 
unusual degree, the hopes of t 
who enacted it. 


hose 


Defends Law’s Operation 


The National Labor Relations Act 
has been in effect for a little ove 
three and a half years. For fu 
half that period its operation was 


| seriously crippled by the doubts as to 


ployment would decrease and we'd | 


be on the way out of the valley of 
depression. 

Amending the Wagner Act, how- 
ever, is “the first of the first things.” 





G. A. Youngquist 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Member, Fed- 
eral Taxation Committee, Ameri- 
can Bar Association; Assistant At- 
torney General of United States, 
1929-33, 


answers: 


study on a committee of the 
to 
labor relations bil! 
makes it plain to me that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act should be 
amended in several particulars: 

1. The Board should be relieved of 
the duty of prosecuting complaints 
and should be confined to the hear- 
ing and deciding of disputes between 
employer and employe. Combining 
the offices of prosecutor and judge 
is an incongruity. 

2. Definite provision 
made for the holding 


should be 
of elections 


| under impartial supervision and by 


secret ballot for choosing employes’ 
representatives, especially if the ma- 
jority is to select the bargaining rep- 
resentative for the whole. 

3. The Act should include defini- 
tions of certain unfair labor prac- 
tices on the part of unions and their 
members, particularly that of com- 
pelling a person to join or refrain 
from joining a labor organization by 
actual or threatened violence or in- 
terference with rights. 


The Employer's Views 


4. The employer should have the 
right to convey to his employes his 
views concerning their affiliation 
with a particular labor organization, 
whether for or against. The consti- 
tutional guaranty of freedom 
Speech ought to permit it, and be- 
the hould be 
mitted to state his case and 
ploye have the benefit of fac 
may not have known of or 
erations he may not have thought of. 


of 


sides employer per- 
he em- 


he 


consid- 


ts 


be 
are 


might 
these 


changes 
I believe 


other 
but 


Several 
suggested, 


fundamental to fair play and peace. | 


the constitutionality of its provisions 
In spite of these initial difficulties, 
and in spite of the strains to which 
the administration of the Act was 


poured in on the Board shortly after 
the validity of the Act was estab 
lished, I believe that the Act has 
functioned remarkably well. 

It has reduced industrial strife 
has made possible freedom in self 
organization for millions of employes 
It has laid a sound basis for decent 
and dignified labor relations in t 
country. 

Moreover, the provisions of the 
present law have been tested by nu- 
merous Board and court decisio 
For these reasons I believe that 
cept upon the plainest showing 





need for change, the Act should be 

retained in its present form. 
‘Excerpts from testimony before 

the Senate Education and Labor 


Committee April 18.) 


James B. Carey 


New York City; Secretary, Con- 

gress of Industrial Organizations; 
President, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 


answers: 
am speaking as Secretary ol! 


I Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. We are four million men a 
women whose very lives are affec' 
by the operation of the Wagner Act 

My statement will be short. Ol 
can give you all the vital statis! 
about the operation of the Act. C! 
away the clouds of lies which h 
been thrown around this subject : 
you will see that the Wagner Act 
been the greatest single source 0! 
dustrial harmony in the cou 
Ninety-five per cent of all cases ! 
dled by the Board have been sett 
without formal action, either be 
dismissed, withdrawn or adjusted 
mutual consent. 

In the remaining 5 per cent 
the Weirs, the Fords, the Remington 
Rands. I do not believe that den 


. + 
this 


are 


5 


willfu 





racy ever intended 
per cent to dominate the law of the 
land: that is left for Fascism. 

Today I wish to devote my sta'r 
ment to the consideration of the I 
which seems to m to t 
root ¢ ve Whole hearing 

Is the Act fal 

That seems quite simply to 5 
beginning and the end of the ¥ 
guestion. If it Is fair, it should s 


(Continued on Page 5.) 
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James B. Carey 
New York City; Secretary, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; 
President, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 


answers: 
ntinued From Page 4.) 

If it is not it should be 

ntil it is fair. 


rpose of the Wagner Act is 

law. The purpose of the 

io assure for workers every- 
ng wage and a minimum 

nic security. These are aims 

yne interested in the wel- 

lis country can quarrel 

Our purpose is to 
a living wage 
of economic se- 


epeat: 
workers 
minimum 


tunately, decades of bitter 
e shown us that a handful 
workers are always ready 
is when we lay claim to 
emental rights. For a sample 
savagery we don’t have to 
20 to the Homestead riots or 
e terrors of Harlan County. We can 
gain in the Memorial Day 
three years ago, in River 
vo years ago. 


abor and the Courts 


B nore than that, 
handful of employers have fought 
bitterly, just as effectively 
uurts. Five years after the 
She in Anti-Trust Act was passed 
) Big Business, it was turned 
break the American 
Railway Union strike and jail Eugene 
V. De Seven years after the Clay- 
Anti-Trust Act was passed to 
ions against the unjust use 
inction, it was being used 
a strike of the Machinist 
New York, and the Act was 
dered a dead letter by 
igs in 1927. And no sooner 
e Norris-La Guardia Anti-In- 
Act passed in 1932 than it 
vered that there were no 
1 27 State court Jurisdictions 
lid not apply. 

for the first time, the Uni- 
; has a law which does in 
fact assure to its workers the ele- 
I il rights of a living wage and a 

n im of job security. 


ol 


this willful 


wo 


I our bulwark against that 

Same willful handful of men who 

ived us time and again of 

f the “fairness” of the 

seems to me to be a 

Can it be changed in 

n and still leave to the 

the elementary benefits 

one, I’m sure, would deny 
fellow citizens? 


re 


” I do not conceive that the 
‘ of this Act will be judged 
ich can be chiselled away 
rights of union men and 
And certainly no one will 
they are entitled to the 
are protecting with this 
decent wage, a minimum 


Effects of Amendments 


l@ any amendment so far 

he Wagner Act and I will 
10W it deprives the workers 
er or greater part of their 


S 


riefly examine the effect 
of the proposed amend- 


emies want to amend the 
employers the right to 
NLRB elections. 
of this amend- 
» make it possible for em- 
10 wish to prevent bona 
ization in their plants sec- 
-anize company unions, put 
aign of pressure and torce 
vote while employes are 
f confusion and intimi- 


purpose 


lt of this amendment 
to help unfair employers 
‘kK company unions. 


enemies want to amend 
’ prohibit “coercion of em- 
hions.” 


K lies in the interpretation 


given to “labor co- 


have 


Definitions of “Coercion” 


lave held that 


icketine ic 
Picketing is 


strikes are 
coercion, at- 
organizer or an 
€rsuade a fellow employe 
are The 
union has 
There is 
that 


“coercive.”’ 


a union 
hion coercion, 
leaflets 
-O2rclon, 
lion activity the 
t held t 
dment would enable un- 
the full power 
ts and police against any | 


to bring 
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CHANGES, IF ANY, SHOULD BE MADE 
IN THE WAGNER LABOR RELATIONS ACT? 


the rights of the workers | 


—Wide World 
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attempt of his employes to organize 
on the ground that the union-minded 
were “coercing” the others. 

There is absolutely no justification 
for such an amendment, for other 
laws have long provided every pos- 
Sible safeguard against coercion. 

Labor’s enemies want to amend the 
Act to prohibit invalidation of col- 
lusive contracts by the NLRB. 

In actual effect, such an amend- 
ment would take from employes the 
right to decide what union they want, 
and hand the right of decision to 
the employer, thus completely de- 
stroying the most fundamental] prin- 
ciple of the Wagner Act. 


Possible Unfair Tacties 
If this amendment is adopted by 
Congress, it will permit unfair em- 
ployers, at the first sign of bona fide 
labor organization among their em- 
ployes, to nip genuine organization in 
the bud by signing a contract with 
any labor fake who is willing to sell 
out the employes. The unfair em- 
ployer may secretly organize his own 
bogus union and sign a contract with 
it. 

It is silly to say that employers 
will not do such’ things, because 
many have done them already. So 
again I say: Show me a proposed 
amendment and I will show you how 
it deprives workers of their most 
elementary rights. 

Inevitably, to amend the Act is to 
cut another strand in the workers’ 
life-iine to decency and self-respect. 

To whom is this “fair”? Certainly 
not to the American people. 


Herman L. Ekern 


Chicago, IIl.; Member, American 
Bar Association’s Labor, Employ- 
ment and Social Security Com- 
mittee; Former Attorney General 
of Wisconsin, 


answers: 


S a member of the Committee on 
é Labor, Social Security and Em- 
ployment of the American Bar As- 
sociation, I took the position in its 
recent report that the Wagner Act is 
Gesigned solely to enforce the right 
of the protection it extends to em- 
ployes in dealing with employers, for 
which labor has been contending 
over a long period of vears. The Act 
does this by penalizing the employer 
for interfering with self-organization 
by employes or refusing to bargain. 
Amendments which do not serve 
this purpose have no place in this 


Act Changes should only be at 
tempted after administrative and 
judicial interpretations develop the 


need of specific amendments to carry 
cut the basic purposes of the Act. 
The Act appears to vest the Board 
with discretion as to what action, if 
any, it will take in reference 
controversy in an election. I do not 
believe that any amendment is nec- 
essary, though one may be desirable, 
but in such case it should preserve 
the discretion to an empioyer 
petition, at least extent 
vided in the New York law. 
Any attempts to prescribe 
hibited practices by labor organiza- 
tions and employes, deny 
under .the Act 


wo a 


as 


to the pro- 


pro- 


or to 


standing to a mi 


ity organization for engaging in a 
strike or for any other cause are not 
amendments designed to carry ou 
the basic purposes of the Act. 

I took the position in this report 
that “the sit-down strike is an 
lawful deprivation of property to be 





condemned and dealt with through 
appropriate legal remedies aided b} 
developing a public 
upon respect 


sentiment that 
insists for the law 


The recent decisions of the United 
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States Supreme Court have 
this. I believe any similar questions 
arising can and will be dealt with by 
the orderly processes of our existing 
machinery without additional legis- 
lation. 


Frederic M. Waid 


Syracuse, N. Y.; Department of 
Economics, Syracuse University, 


answers: 


HE Wagner Labor Relations Act 
has implemented collective bar- 
gaining with, I believe, on the whole, 


beneficial results. ] 
experience by its continuance 
than the uncertaint 
surely come with its 
Like practically all other social 
legislation, the first attempt of the 
National Labor Relations Board pre- 
sents difficulties that are conspicu- 
ous and that are almost impossible 
to eliminate for 
all concerned. 


favor further 
ratner 


1€s 


lat would 


the satisfaction of 


I favor the change which will per- 


mit the employer to petition for an 
election, where there 1s a dispute be 
tween employes as to which group is 


the favored 
groups should not be given too much 
preference. This may be avoided by 
requiring that an interval Six 
eight weeks elapse between the peti- 
tion and the election. 

The decided trend toward lessened 
strikes should be continued by out- 
lawing them unless a majority of 
employes approve. Sit-down strikes 
Should be prohibited. Coercive 
methods should be discouraged. 


in majority. Company 


of to 


settled 


In business firms where labor re- 


lations are chronically troublesome, 
collective bargaining agreements 
should be embodied in written 
A high degree of responsi- 
bility by both employers and em- 
ployes should be encouraged and 
mantained. 


con- 


tracts. 


Rivalry of Unions 

A plan of proportional representa- 
tion could be worked out for groups 
that are nearly evenly divided be- 
tween two unions. After all sit 
employe representation that is guar- 
anteed. Such a plan would meet the 
basic need and be fair te the con- 
tending organizations. 

Experimentation, if done with rea- 
sonable caution, by amendment as 
agreed upon by Congress, can im- 
prove this worth-while legislation. 

The attitude of employers, the pub- 
lic and of some of the employes con- 
cerned will be far more sympathetic 
and grateful for this legislation five 
vears hence. Changes now should 
be to enable it to function fairly and 
in the public good. 


is 


Robert R. R. Brooks 


Department of Economics, 
Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., 


answers: 
N “Unions of Their Cwn Choosing”, 
I examined in detail al! of the 
proposed changes in the principles of 
the NLRA and many of the sug- 


gested changes in the details of its | 


operation, I concluded that if the 
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ea of 
J and that their phi- 


losophies are at work within the 
United States has now prompted the 
three hold-outs among the 48 


dictatorships abroad 
discovery 


last 





It took 150 years, but all 
48 States have just now 
ratified the Bill of Rights. 





States finally to ratify the Bill of 


Rights—basic charter of American 
liberties, 
Within the last two months three 


principle of collective bargaining be 
honestly accepted, the Act should be 


left as it is 
I suggested only one change in 
the Board's procedure: That em- 


ployers be permitted to appeal for 
elections when two or more unions 
are contesting for collective bargain- 
ing rights. This change would not 
require an amendment the Act. 
Nothing has occurred since January 
to cause a change in the views which 
I expressed at length and in detail 
in the book mentioned. 


to 


I believe that many of the changes 
urged by dominant members of the 
AFL Executive Council and by anti 
union minority groups in business 
would be disastrous to the AFL as a 
whole and injurious to the great 
mass of law-abiding employers who 
have honestly accepted the principle 
of collective bargaining. 

Most of the attack on the Act and 
the Board has been couched in gen- 
eralities without specific content. 
When detailed criticism has been ad- 
vanced, I do not believe it has stood 
up under cross-examination, 





f States 
Georgia and Con- 


the Bill of 


thirteen 


the original 
Massachusetts, 
nect 


have ratified 


icut 





GENTLE 
Representative Martin Dies (Dem.), 
of Texas, spent the summer uncov- 
ering testimony for his Congres- 
sional Committee on Un-American 
Activities and now the country has 
been reminded anew of the Bill of 
Rights and three States have 
latedly ratified it. Cause and 
fect, say some observers, 


REMINDER? 


be- 


ef- 





Rights, the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution Connecticut, 
of the 48 States of the Union to ratify 


completed the process April 19 


last 


As governments in Germany, Italy, 
Japan and even France and Great 
Britain become more centralized and 
as the press and rights of free speech 
suffer curbs in many foreign lands, 
attention is increasingly given to the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights, which 
guarantees: 

Freedom of religion, press, speech, 
assembly, the right to petition the | 





WHY THREE STATES HAVE RATIFIED 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS 150 YEARS LATE 


+ Government; the right to bear arms; 
that soldiers shall not be quartered 
in private homes without the consent 
of the owners except in time of war; 
freedom from unwarranted search 
and seizures; that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law; trial by 
jury; that excessive bail, excessive 
fines, or cruel or unusual punishment 
shall be required or inflicted; 
that rights not specifically delegated 
to the Federal Government or pro- 
hibited to the States by the Consti- 
tution shall be reserved to the States 
or to the people. 


Origin of the Bill of Rights was 
a bargain struck among the States 
that sent delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia in 


not 


1789. In return for approving the 
| Federal Constitution, which defined 
rights of the central Government, 


they demanded a set of amendments 
guaranteeing rights of individuals 
the States. 

Primary object of the Bill of Rights 
was to guard individuals’ and States’ 
rights from encroachment by the 
Federal Government. 

This purpose of the first ten 
amendments now comes in for re- 
newed attention because of changes 
in forms of government abroad. 


and 


Not only is a contrast drawn be- 
tween the structure of the American 
Federal-State system and the au- 
thoritarian regimes in Germany, 
Italy and Japan, but a marked con- 
trast is seen also between the present 
American guarantees of individual 
liberties and ideas voiced in some 
quarters by groups seeking to change 
the American form of government. 

The special House committee to in- 
vestigate un-American activities, 
headed by Representative Dies 
(Dem.), of Texas, is held to have 
played a part in fixing attention of 
the American public on preserving 
liberties vouchsafed to them by the 
Constitution. 
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“WOULDN'T IT BE AWFUL IF SOMEONE START 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers, inc, 





EDIT?” 
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Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 














Curbs on U. S. Communists 


HE decision of the Supreme ¢ ted States without infringing on 


Court in the case of Joseph G. 
Strecker, an alien who had been 
ordered deported on the ground 
that he was a Communist—favor- 
able to the defendant because he 
had dropped out of the Commun- 
ist party—is received by 75 per 
cent of the commenting newspa- 
pers as indicating that the efforts 
to control aliens must take the 
form of some new legislation. 

The effect upon the case of 
Harry Bridges, West Coast labor 
leader, which has been delayed 
pending this decision, is held by 
these papers to be doubtful. While 
it is believed by most of the press 
that the decision was in relation 
to Strecker only, there is a wide- 
spread demand in editorial pages 
for some means of curbing activ- 


freedom of speech and action until 
actual danger is present. As far 
as is known, it is the only place 
on earth where a majority still be- 
lieves this is true.” 

Pointing to “The very closeness 
of the reasoning in this case,” the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), declares, 
“it proves how difficult it is in a 
country which presumably allows 
freedom of opinion to frame a law 
which denies that freedom to resi- 
dent aliens. It is clear that if the 
law had indeed called for the de- 
portation of Strecker, it would 
have worked an injustice on a 
worthy individual.” 

“At a time when liberty means 
so little in so much of the world,” 
states the Providence Journal 
(Ind.), “it is heartening to have 











PRESIDENTS PLEA 
FOR PEACE AS 
EDITORS SEE IT 


\ one President’s plea to the German and Ital- 

ian governments for a ten-year pledge 
against aggression and a conference to consider 
arms reduction and development of world trade 
is considered by some newspapers to have a his- 
toric quality. A few papers point out that in 
his plea, which is considered to have been en- 
tirely unexpected, he took a new position in re- 
lation to the contesting forces in that he did 
not emphasize the contest between dictator na- 
tions and democracies, but divided the world 
into aggressor nations and nations devoted to 
peace. 

In the general estimates of the speech, it is the 
opinion of 70 per cent of the commenting press 
that the plea was a powerful thrust and will 
probably have an effect on the situation in 
Europe. The opinion of 30 per cent is that the 
suggested action would be affected by the fact 
that the President had not been impartial in his 
own attitude in the past, and that the world 
would not care to accept the promises of Ger- 
many and Italy for the future. 

“His intervention,” 
Move Viewed says the Rock Island 


As Gamble on Argus (Ind.), “holds the 
World Peace possibility of profoundly 

changing the course of 
history for the better. At the same time, his 
action may be considered a gamble in which 
the stakes are a peaceful Europe and praise for 
Mr. Roosevelt if he wins, or entanglement of 
the United States in a European war if he 
loses.” 

“The President’s appeal,” according to the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), “does not in- 
volve this country politically in Europe’s prob- 
lem. The United States is in a better position 
to approach both sides and act as an intermed- 
iary than any power directly involved. If there 
is any sense of decency or hope for civilization 
in the dictator nations, they will not turn down 
this appeal.” 

“If efforts to cement a Pan-European front 
against aggression progress to the full fruition,” 
according to the Washington Evening Star 
(Ind.), “Hitler will have added incentive to ad- 
vise his puppet parliament that the welfare of 
his nation lies in the direction which President 
Roosevelt has pointed.” 

. The extreme of the op- 

Strong Defiance position is represented by 
To Dictators the Humboldt (Califor- 
Is Advocated nia) Times (Rep.), which 
advises: “Let us tell the 

dictators there is a limit, yes, but let us tell 
them even more bluntly than the President has 
told them. Let us draw a line and dare them to 
step across, but let that line be drawn north and 
south in the Atlantic Ocean. Let us tell them 
that if they step across that line, it means war.” 

“The President has insisted,” charges the 
Reno (Nevada) Gazette (Rep.), “on being a vio- 
lent partisan, and being one, his message can 
never have the effect of one coming from a 
peaceful and helpful mediator.” 

The Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), em- 
phasizes the fact that: “Only four minor coun- 
tries of the New World, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Haiti and Paraguay, failed to endorse the his- 
toric message or to make known their endorse- 
ment. Thus, again, Mr. Roosevelt speaks for the 
entire continent and demonstrates the solidarity 
for peace of the hemisphere. Added to this is 
the general approval throughout the world.” 
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WELL DONE, MR. PRESIDENT 


Cartoonist Kuekes in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


















































Cartoonist Sweigert in the San Francisco Chronicle 











press on the Supreme Court 
decision favorable to the new Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act is di- 
vided about fifty-fifty between 
two points of view. 
One position taken is that 
changes in the Court, both in mem- 
bership and in the opinions of the 


members, make it possible for that | 


tribunal to accept a new point of 
view on Government methods. 
The other position is that, while 
the Court can sustain the Con- 
stitutionality of this farming law, 
it does not necessarily endorse its 
economic effect, and a strong point 
is made of the fact that the regu- 


| + The AAA Victory in Court + 


HE opinion of the commenting ¢ ment which indicates the judg 


ment of numerous newspapers: 
“The main question to be asked 
today of our agricultural policy 
does not concern its legality but 
its economic effect, and exper'- 
ence has shown—particularly 
cotton, the field where its effect 
have had the best opportunity ' 
work themselves out—that acreas 
restriction and limitation of pr¢ 
duction through marketing com 
trol have not brought the results 
expected of them.” 

In approval of the policy reP- 
resented, the Baltimore Suv? 
(Dem.), advises: “The fact that 
the policy is foolish, unpopulat 
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News-Lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


FRANCE 


( \BINET adopts drastic defense 


4 decrees. 


What it means to live in an armed 
ow comes clear to Americans 


ro y French defense expenditures | 
gre published. 

One-third of the national income 
of the people of France is going for 
rearmament expenditures thiS year. 
The total to be spent for prepared- 
ne: more than two billion dollars. 
This mpares with an expenditure 
¢ one-thirtieth of national income 


oOo 


‘i fense in the United States. 


Last week the French cabinet voted 
ypplementary sums for defense and 


a4 more than thirty decrees 
wh so a long way toward chang- 
i} . current of life in France. A 
pa r cent transactions tax now 
h arry the defense burden. 


x «er 


RUSSIA 
‘\OVIETS offer sweeping 
VU partite pact. 


Bluntly as usual, the Soviet Union 
45 answered invitations from 
ance and Great Britain to join an 
iti-aggression defense bloc. 

While Paris and London merely 
asked that Moscow cooperate in de- 
fending small eastern European na- 
tions in case they were attacked, the 


tri- 


hé 
F! 
al 


Russians are now reported to be in- | 
ng on full three-power defense | 


sist 


nsultations and strict pledges to 


that Russia has been blunt on other 
the confusion of the | 


occasions, to 
more diplomatic statesmen of the 
West. When disarmament was un- 
der discussion 
years by the League of Nations, For- 
eign Commissar 
tartled his audience by saying: “The 
» to disarm is to disarm.” 


x * * 


GERMANY 
| ITLER is pleased by birthday 
display of armed might. 


Berlin’s gigantic military parade 
for Chancellor Hitler’s 50th birthday 
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c 
put them into effect at the first | 
sign of aggression. 

It is recalled in this connection 


in Geneva several | 


Maxim Litvinoff | 


The Un 





AROUND THE WORLD: 
THE BURDEN OF ARMS 
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—Wide World 


FAME CATCHES UP WITH THE COLONEL AGAIN 


———_ Charles A. Lindbergh, newly called to active service 
4 in the Air Corps, left a conference with President Roosevelt 
at the White House and thought to outwit photographers by using 


a side exit. 


But the lens-hawks were prepared for the elusive 


Colonel and are shown here snapping cameras as White House 
guards clear a path for the “Lone Eagle.” 





served to emphasize what has been ; helped Hitler realize his ambitions in 


the keystone of Germany’s rise to 
power. 


Armament, more armament and 


| Still more armament is a major in- 
| gredient of the stern medicine that 


Chancellor Hitler administered to an 
ailing Germany when he grasped 
control of the nation in 1933. 


This prescription has been pushed 
even at the threat of bankrupting 
the nation, lowering the standard 
of living and perhaps involving Ger- 
many in a war. 


Armament helped solve Germany’s 


unemployment problem by provid- | 


in arms factories, labor 
increased 


ing jobs 
camps and the army; it 


foreign trade due to the need to | 
barter German products for raw ma- , 


terials useful for rearmament; finally, 
rearmament provided Germany’s su- 


periority in air and land forces that | 


Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
ee ¢ 


GREAT BRITAIN 
‘YHAMBERLAIN creates a Min- 
istry of Supply. 


Great Britain’s policy makers con- 
tinue to mix defense measures with 
dashes of appeasement, say Laborites. 

This comment is evoked by Prime 
Minister Chamberlain's creation last 
week of a Ministry of Supply, a 
Cabinet office long advocated by the 
opposition, and concurrently his an- 
nouncemert that the British Am- 
bassador stands ready to return to 
Berlin at any time. 

Another policy contrast was seen 
when scholarly Leslie Burgin was 
given the Supply post, rather than 


Winston Churchill, arch foe of dic- | 


tators. 


FIVE “SORE SPOTS” OF EUROPE: 
KEYS TO CONTINENT’S CONTROL 


Old World, five focal regions are just 
now at stake: Italy’s flank, the Adri- 
atic; the Dardanelles, bottleneck of 
the Black Sea; Gibraltar, sentinel of 
the West Mediterranean; the Polish- 
R nian highways to Russia; the 
Baltic, Germany’s front door. Here 
are News-lines describing the five key 


§ 


ADRIATIC 


TALY and Britain mass ships 
near Greece. 


Italy, most vulnerable partner in 
the Rome-Berlin axis, will have a 
hew frontier to defend if the recent 
French-British pledge to eastern Eu- 
rT fulfilled, 

Great Britain and France have 


guaranteed Greece and Ru- 


against attack from any 
qua 
vu ier the French-British pledge to 
Greece, the British navy would be 
se ted to use the island of Corfu 


lie along Italy’s long eastern 
separated from Italy by less 


) miles of open water. 
tion, Italian seizure of Al- 


defend, and at Albania’s 
. frontier Italy may find her 

face to face with British 
“-Mmies and French poilus instead 
Greek soldiers. 


+ ¢ © 


DARDANELLES 


R' M ANIA gets guarantee; Rus- 


say Turkey and Bulgaria 
aver, 


f Europe’s future depends 
er Russia, Turkey and Bul- 
ly join Rumania, Poland 
ce in the nascent British- 
’ tO stop aggression, 

os watchman of the narrow 
n,.. -4€S, might keep British and 
* War vessels from reaching 
and Russian ports for 
as the World War demon- 
Turkey’s award of a con- 
ee & naval base on the Sea 
_ “mora to a German group does 

~ ire London strategists. 


tw 


f she repeats her 1914 
ice of joining Germany 
In a position to harry com- 
north and south 
0-British forces 
erful as all eastern Eu- 


to the 





In the struggle for control of the + 





ela three other Greek naval bases. | 


eans two new frontiers for | 


mer Hungarian lands that 








—Harris & Ewing 


ENVOY TO SPAIN 


Alexander W. Weddell, of Virginia, 
won praise for his work as Am- 
bassador to Argentina, but now he 
is to leave Buenos Aires behind and 
go to Spain as the first United States 
Ambassador to Generalissimo Fran- 
co’s government. He succeeds 
Claude G. Bowers. 





rope lumped together, might well be 
the deciding factor between victory 
and defeat, if a showdown comes. 

It is by no means sure that all 
these nations will accept British- 
French guarantees, as hesitancy last 
week in Poland and Rumania demon- 
strated. Their greatest fear is of 
the Russian army which has a cen- 
tury-old habit of remaining on ter- 
ritory that it enters. 


e @ @ 


EASTERN PLAINS 


OLAND, Rumania and Hun- 
gary keep armies at abnormal 
strength. 

There are a lot of guns in the roads 
that lead from Berlin to Moscow 
through the Polish, Hungarian or 
Rumanian plains. 

Poland continues to call up tech- 
nicians and extra classes of soldiers 
to patrol especially the vital Polish 
corridor and keep an eye on the Free 
City of Danzig, of which Chancellor 


Hitler is now an honorary citizen. 
Hungary still has heavy troop con 

centrations on the Rumanian bo! 

der and agitation for return of for- 








are now | if an early war seemed likely. 


+ part of Rumania has not abated. 


Hungarian solidarity with Italy and 
Germany, affirmed in Rome last 
week, has spurred Hungarian am- 
bition anew. 

In answer, Rumania has not sent 
home the men it called to the colors 
in mid-March. Part of them are 
posted at the Hungarian border to 
forestall any irridentist excursion, 
but many regiments have been sent 


south to keep an eye on Bulgaria. | 


King Boris of Bulgaria has report- 
edly formulated new territorial de- 
mands on Rumania. 


x *k * 


GIBRALTAR 


oor withdraws some troops, 
but hostile fleets converge 
near “Rock”. 


That Britain is not too sure of 
Gibraltar is revealed as_ British 
troops hurriedly build new fortifi- 
cations on the Rock, facing Spain, 
ard as British reinforcements arrive 
at the stronghold. 

Direct cause of this activity may 
be British loss of confidence in dic- 
tator promises. Premier Mussolini 
has repeatedly promised to take 
Italian troops out of Spain, but they 
still remain there in tens of thou- 


; Sands. 


General Franco has issued reas- 
surances regarding his heavy troop 
concentrations near Gibraltar and 
last week he removed some troops, 
but many of them turned up again 


near Tangiers, just across the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 
x * * 


BALTIC SEA 


WENTY-FIVE German war 
vessels in Spanish waters, 
weakening Baltic fleet. 
Is Chancellor Hitler planning to 
risk war soon? 


The answer may possibly be found | 


in the fact that 25 German war ves- 
sels, normally stationed in the Bal- 
tic, are now maneuvering off Lisbon 
and Gilbraltar. 

Their departure leaves the Baltic 
and the North Sea, Germany’s front 
door, less well defended. 

Such a decided weakening of the 
Baltic-North Sea fleet would make 


a blockade of Germany by the Brit- 
ish fleet a simpler task. Strategists 
at the British Admiralty point out 
hat Germany, ever fearful of a 
British blockade, would not send 25 
f its best vessels to Spanish waters 
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Why Lindbergh 


Can Aid U. S. 


Air Defense 


OLONEL Charles A. Lindbergh is 
back in the United States on ac- 
tive duty with the War Department, 
and again the public wonders if the 
aviator is giving the President and 
other high officials an inside view of 
European military aircraft strength. 
Around the slim, silent figure of 
America’s best known aviator has 
developed a legend which describes 
him variously as an intimate of King 
George VI, Chancellor Hitler and 
Prime Minister Chamberlain; a se- 
cret observer for the War Depart- 
ment; a member of England’s exclu- 
sive “Cliveden set,” and in other 
roles. 
Invitations to Colonel Lindbergh to 
appear before the House Committee 


| on Foreign Affairs, his call to active 


duty as an observer of ‘research de- 
velopments for the Air Corps, and a 
visit at the White House have only 
served to pique a mounting public 
curiosity. 


about Europe’s air forces? 

The facts of Colonel Lindbergh’s 
work for the Government, as out- 
lined by United States officials who 
know him best, are simple—almost 
too simpla to be believed by a public 
which for years has been exposed to 
a “Lindbergh legend.” 

Holds Payless Post 
As Aviation Adviser 

The noted flier’s only official con- 
nections with the United States Gov- 
ernment are the commission he 
holds as colonel in the Air Corps re- 
serve an@ his position as one of fif- 
teen members of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, a 
group of experts who gather, ex- 
change and disseminate technical in- 
formation on the science of aero- 
nautics. He is not paid for his N, A. 
C. A. work. 

Colonel Lindbergh has been shown 
the German and Russian air forces 
as a guest of those governments and 
has reported what he saw to Wash- 
ington. 


On these inspection tours Colonel 
Lindbergh is held to have gotten a 
broader picture of the German and 
Russian air forces than is ordinarily 
available to United States air at- 
taches stationed in Germany and 
Russia. 

Reason for this is that Germany, 
for instance, treats air attaches from 
each nation differently, depending 
{ upon whether the nation to which 
he is accredited is a prospective ally 
of Germany, a neutral or a prospec- 
tive ally. 

The United States recently 
been classed as a low-ranking neu- 
tral nation, hence its air attaches 
have not received full privileges in 
the Third Reich. 


a 

Germans Revealed 

Air Forces and Bases 
But Colonel Lindbergh, who is not 
a regular air attache, was accorded 
exceptional treatment in Germany. 
Foremost Nazi leaders, including Air 
Minister Hermann Goering, showed 
Colonel Lindbergh through Ger- 
many’s most modern aircraft fac- 
tories, airdromes and air bases. 
Furthermore, Germany gave him 
freedom of the air, which meant that 
he could fly low over any air base in 
Germany to see if it were as well 
stocked with modern war planes as 


the airdromes that German officials 


had shown him, 

Why did Colonel Lindbergh get 
these privileges not given to regular 
air attaches? 

The answer lies in the use of air 
power as a weapon for diplomacy. 

Vast publicity given to the size of 
Germany’s air force has been a valu- 
able ace in the hands of Germany’s 
diplomats. Fear of German planes 
over London and Paris contributed 
to the settlement at Munich. 

Effectiveness of this kind of psy- 
chological warfare depends upon get- 
ting maximum 
many’s air force. 
biggest and best sounding board for 
their publicity, German strategists 
decided on Colonel Lindbergh—the 
best-known aviator in the world. 

He merely reported what he saw. 
What he saw was formidable enough, 
but its importance became ten times 
magnified by the peculiar position 
Colonel Lindbergh occupies in the 
public mind. 

So in Germany, Russia and other 
countries Colonel Lindbergh has seen 
and heard a great deal. Some in- 
formation has come his way because 
of his exceptional contacts and 
knowledge in the field of 
But other information has 
ause 


technical 
aviation 
reached him be 


its purveyors 


wanted to get their message into the 


spotignt that 


the flier. 


shines incessantly on 


ited States News ~ 














THE COMING "WAR OF WORDS" P 
BETWEEN U. S. AND THE DICTATORS 






' in Europe 


Mecesauratea x 


jiLL President Roosevelt’s peace 
appeal to Chancellor Hitler and 
Premier Mussolini bring Europe’s op- 
posing armed camps to talking out, 
instead of fighting out, their differ- 
ences? 
At least an 
heated 


even chance that 


international 


the time being is now seen in cau- 
tious Washington circles. 

The fact that Berlin and Rome 
have not formally rejected the Presi- 
dent’s appeal outright is the reason 
given for this more optimistic view. 

The President’s cablegram to the 
dictators, made known in dramatic 
fashion April 15, asked for pledges 
not to attack 31 specified countries 
and the 
area and then proposed economic 
and disarmament conferences in 
which the United States would take 


part. 
Encouragement is taken from the 
fact that nearly all the nations of 


this hemisphere have endorsed the 
President’s appeal and, in addition, 


conversation | 
rather than warfare will prevail for 


Mediterranean | 
| was taken as a mere prelude to the 
| speech which Chancellor Hitler is 


Great Britain, France and Russia re- 


’ sponded enthusiastically. 


Characterization of the President's 
message by Premier Mussolini last 
week as “absurd” is not interpreted 
by the Government’s trained ob- 
servers as a complete setback for the 
White House peace plan. 

Much is made of the fact that the 
talian dictator, in his speech to a 


committee on organization of the | 


1942 Rome Universal Exposition, 
cited plans for the Italian world’s 
fair as proof that Il Duce does not 
desire war. 

Official circles in France inter- 
preted this argument by Premier 
Mussolini as tantamount to a three- 
year pledge of non-aggression. Some 
Washington students of the foreign 
situation take a similar view of Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s address. 

But everywhere the speech in Rome 


scheduled to deliver before the Ger- 
man Reichstag this week. 

Signs that a gigantic debate be- 
tween Washington and Berlin, rather 
than a European war, may shortly 
unfold are seen in reports of adroit 


r political 


maneuvers throughout 
Europe last week by Chancellor Hit- 
ler’s diplomats. 

The German Fuehrer reportedly 
instructed his representatives to ask 
the 31 countries named in the Presi- 
dent’s message whether they consid- 
ered themselves threatened by Ger- 
many. Hitler’s strategy thus would 
be to confront the President with a 
| sheaf of statements by these nations 
disavowing any fear of Germany, 
The testimonials would, by inference, 
discredit President Roosevelt’s ap- 
peal. 

Behind these maneuvers in Ger- 
many and the United States is said 
to be this situation: The President’s 


| appeal was taken in Germany as an 


attempt by President Roosevelt to 
brand Germany as an aggressor 
even before a war starts. Hitler’s an- 
swer, if current reports are borne 
out, will be to brand President 
Roosevelt as a “warmonger” beforé 
war starts. 

Thus a battle is on between a lead- 
ing dictator and a leading democratic 
chief of state to fix the blame for a 
war that is as yet unfought. 



























What does the Colonel really know | 





has | 








publicity for Ger- | 
Searching for the | 


NOW! GET A HUDSON 








Car Shown is new Hudson Pacemaker Six Touring Sedan, 


WE NEED USED CARS! SEE US FOR A GOOD DEAL! 
The spring selling season is reducing our stock of used cars 
to the point where we must have more! That means we'll go the 
limit in giving you a good allowance on your car ... in trade 
on a new 1939 Hudson. 
i Do you realize that, in every popular price class, you can 
} get morg room, greater safety, more and s er power, easier 
i riding and driving and longer car life in a Hudson? If this is 
! news to you, investigate before you decide on any other car. 
Get more for your money, in a Hudson! 


APRIL IS THE TIME TO BUY 


WAT, ana 
MAKE INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
AS GOOD AS THEY LOOK 


FOR SPRING || 
2 NEW HUDSONS AT Prices 
STARTING $50 LOWER . . , 
AMONG AMERICA'S LOWEST 


695 | 


“delivered in Detroit, 

to drive; including Federal ~~ 

not ingluding State and local 

taxes, if any. Low time Payment 

} agg he pa few Hudson-C.1.T 
an. Pric j ; 

without — —— 
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@ It’s hard to beat International Trucks for sheer good 
looks—even when you see them beside the newest 
passenger cars. But it’s what lies underneath that 
really makes the profits for International owners. 

Every part in these popular trucks is made to take 
all the ‘punishment that capacity loads can give it. 
When you buy International ALL-TRUCK construc- 
tion you get a truck built of truck parts to do a truck’s 
work as near perfectly as it can be done. 

The near-by International Truck dealer or Company- 
owned branch will be glad to tell you the International 
story without obligation. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


International sells 
twice as many 
heavy-duty trucks 
as any other maker. 
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POWERFUL AT THE POINT OF SALE! 


The Sun gives advertisers coverage that counts . . . who stand to benefit from the concentrated World’s 


more than 95.6% of its circulation is within the Fair spending in New York will be those who con- 


New York trading area. This year The Sun is a news- centrate their sales efforts in... 


paper through which to reach the buying segment 
of the World’s Fair influx along with its regular 
audience of substantial New Yorkers throughout the 


good city and suburban home areas. The advertisers 
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THE PRESIDENTS PLEDGE TO LIBERALISM: 


a 


ROMINENT Democrats with presi-+ Young Democrats to seek a wise + 
P dential aspirations—and outstand- | 


ing Republicans as well—were ail 
ears last week when Pitt T. Maner, 
president of the Young Democratic 





The clash of liberals vs. con- 
servatives again comes to the 
fore as President Roosevelt, in 
a message to the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America, re- 
quests that the party keep 
“straight ahead” on its liberal 


course. 
The outcome of the 1940 
elections and the future of ba- 
sic policies governing Ameri- 
can business and the welfare 
of the public in general are in- 
volved in the statement. Be- 
cause of the letter’s importance 
to the The 
United States News here- 
with presents it in full text. 


entire nation, 











Clubs of America, read a letter from 
President Roosevelt at the clubs’ con- 
vention in Washington April 20. 


For in that letter the President | 


defined the type of candidate whom 
he believes his party should present 
to the electorate in 1940. 


choice, warned against “back-seat 
drivers” and pointed out that the 
Democratic Party alone cannot win 
an election. He stressed that appeal 
must be made to liberal voters of 
both major parties and affirmed his 
belief that only a progressive can- 
didate could make a winning appeal. 


The letter was marked by advice 
to the party against engaging in 
fratricide, or its sequel, suicide. 
Strongly phrased, the letter was im- 
mediately taken in political circles to 
be a reaffirmation of the President’s 
liberal convictions. 
was regarded as the forerunner of 
the kind of political platform he 
would like to see framed for 1940. 

The President’s letter follows in 
full text: 


Y Young Friends: 

It is to my great regret that I 
cannot be with you in this cele- 
bration in memory of the first Presi- 
dent who demonstrated to the world 
that democracy was workable. On you 
now depends the future of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. More important even 
than that, on you depends the future 
of our country. 


Party organization is the vehicle 
by which the mobilized sentiment 


In a sense, it | 





of the United States gets anywhere. | 


If the chauffeurs of the organization 
are wise in picking the course, the 


going is good and the destination | 


aimed at is reached. If, on the other 


| hand, they are witless, the organiza- 
The President admonished the | 


tion will find itself on a rocky road 











Admiral C. C. Bloch | 


Fleet Commander-in-Chief 
Who Directs Naval Maneuvers 
In World Crises 


JHEN Japan grabs another island 

off the coast of China or when 
American strategists have misgiv- 
ings about the security of Britain’s 
base at Singapore or about the Phil-. 
ippine Islands, the American naval 
officer most directly in the picture 
is Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. 
N., Commander-in-Chief of the Uni- 
ted States Fleet. 
t This week he 
i is more than 
ever in the news 
as the Fleet, 
weeks ahead of 
schedule, steams 
rapidly back 
from the Atlan- 
tic coast to its 
Pacific base, 
leaving sixty 
units behind as 
an Atlantic 
squadron. 









A. 


Admiral C. C. Bloch 


| 


The Navy’s sudden order shifting | 


the Fleet-—announced just two hours 
after President Roosevelt revealed his 
peacé plea to Chancellor Hitler and 
Premier Mussolini—means a new and 
important task for Admiral Bloch. 


Ready for Quick Action 


Whether the unexpected naval 
order is a bold gesture of prepared- 
hess or just a strategic move to re- 
dress the balance of naval power, 
Admiral Bloch must be prepared for 
any kind of action. 

Perhaps an index of his ability to 
Swing the fleet into action is the fact 
that its major units already are | 
churning south to the Panama Canal, 
far short of a week after publica- 
tion of the Navy’s order. 

Admiral Bloch, now aboard his 
flagship, the U. S. S. Pennsylvania, is 
used to speedy decisions and quick 
action. 

Already this Kentucky-born Ad- 
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at the Plaza 
Awe Hartman, 
Gone Rieke, 


HARTMANS at Dinner and Supper 
and at Sunday Cocktail Dansant 
K MARSHARD at Dinner and Supper 
and at Saturday Cocktail Dansant 


JANE PICKENS at Dinner and Supper 
and on Sunday at Dinner 





The 


JAC 


THE COCKTAIL HOUR DAILY AND SUNDAY 
Nicholas D’Amico and his Orchestre 
THE PLAZA o FIFTH AVE. AT 59th ST..NEW YORK 





- People of the Week 





No 1940 Delusions 











JAMES A. FARLEY 
Chairman of the 


The Democratic 

National Committee warns the 

Young Democratic Clubs that they 

needn’t expect 1940 to be another 

landslide—but he sincerely believes 

the next President will be Demo- 
cratic. 





and the probabilities of flat tires and 
other breakdowns are so great that 
the will of the people gets nowhere. 

This means distress to the party, 
of course, and likewise distress to 
the Nation. For in the present poli- 


+ 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8, PATENT OFFICE 


miral, young for his sixty years, has 
seen gunfire in three major conflicts. 

During the Spanish-American war 
he took part in the Battle of San- 
tiago off Cuba and assisted in res- 
cuing Spaniards from burning ships 
of Admiral Cervera’s squadron, For 
that service he was awarded the Spe- 
cially Meritorious Medal of the 
Spanish War. 


Served in China 


Next he heard the sound of war 
drums during the furious Boxer Re- 
bellion in China. Asa member of the 
China Relief Expedition in 1900, he 
won the praise of his superior offi- 
cers. 

During the World War he com- 


+ 





manded the naval transport “Platts- 


burg” on four trips 
“through waters infested with enemy 
submarines and mines.” 
Cross, part of his collection of five 
decorations, tells the story of that 
arduous task. 

Every mess room up and down the 
fleet nicknames the Commander-in- 
Chief, U. S. Fleet, as “Cincus,” an al- 
phabetical contraction. And Admiral 
Bloch, the present “Cincus,” is spoken 
ot as an officer who does not care for 


to Europe | 


The Navy | 


frills, who knows his men and carries | 
out his duties with much attention to | 


detail and improvement. 

In the light of that reputation and 
the world conditions the Navy now 
faces, Admiral Bloch’s words when 
he took command last year hold spe- 
cial significance. He said: 

“Our only justification for being 
is to be ready to fight. We have fine 
ships, and knowing you men as I do, 
I know that you will continue your 
hard work and unselfish devotion to 
duty so that our Navy will always be 
ready and second to none.” 

That is Admiral Bloch’s platform 
for preparedness at sea. 

But he knows his way around shore 
stations, too. His tours of land duty 
include four years as Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, almost a year as 
Commandant of the Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., and two years as 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 

Testimony to Admiral] Bloch as a 
good land sailor were the remarks of 
the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs when Ad- 
miral Bloch left the post of Judge 
Advocate General to return to the 
fleet: 

“I want to say, Admiral Bloch, that 
this committee would have been as 


| helpless as a ship without a rudder 
| had it not been for the diligent aid 


and assistance you have given us.” 





Senator E. D. Thomas 


Utah Progressive Who Heads 
Study of Wagner Act Revision 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago Sena- 
tor Elbert Duncan Thomas of 
Utah authored “Sukui No Michi’—a 
religious treatise in Japanese mean- 
ing “The Way to Salvation”. 

Today this erudite member of the 
Senate in his capacity as Chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor is steering witnesses through 
their testimony on the pros and cons 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 


Experience in academic fields still 
cloaks the Senator. But though his 
demeanor may be scholarly while 
conducting hearings on Capitol Hill, 
at times his questions are shot 
through with caustic wit that must 
have turned many a college stu- 
dent’s ears red in by-gone days. 
Born in Salt 
Lake City of 
English parent- 
age, Senator 
Thomas fre- 
ceived his edu- 
cation in Utah 
and California 
scholastic insti- 
tutions. At the 
age of 24 he 
packed his trav- 
eling bags and, 
together with 
Mrs. Thomas, set out for Japan, 
where he fulfilled a mission for the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. Soon he became sec- 
retary of the mission and a short 
time later he was appointed presi- 
dent. In 1912 the Thomases left for 
home, via Asia, northern Africa and 
Europe, their notebook always open 
for careful observations on human 
relationships. 

Back in Salt Lake City, Senator 
Thomas settled down to a career of 
teaching at the University of Utah. 
During the World War he was Chair- 
man of Military Affairs at the Uni- 
versity and also served as a major 
in the Inspector-General’s Depart- 
ment of the United States Reserves. 
From 1922 to 1933, when he left to 
serve in the United States Senate, 
he was professor of political science 
at the University of Utah. 

By 1932 Dr. Thomas was active in 
numerous national and international 
law, political and social science or- 
ganizations. His victory over Sena- 
tor Reed Smoot netted him perhaps 
the largest majority ever polled in 
the state. 










Senator Thomas 


Joined Progressive Group 


Once in Washington, Senator 


Thomas was not long in aligning him- | 
self with the progressive bloc of leg- | 


islators. He was appointed chair- 
man of the committee now investi- 
gating proposals to amend the Labor 
Relations Act. 
following committees: Foreign Re- 
lations, Mines and Mining, Military 
Affairs, and Pensions. With Senator 
La Follette he made scores of head- 
lines through the findings of the civil 
liberties subcommittee which investi- 
gated violations of free speech and 
assembly and civil liberties in in- 
dustry. 

When the Senate and House con- 
ferees were snagged in reconciling 
their differences over what became 
of the Wage and Hour Law, it was 
Senator Thomas who took a leading 
part in drawing both sides together 
into an amicable relationship. 

One thing the Senator will not ad- 
mit in talking about the relations of 
labor to capital and to public inter- 
est—that the nation cannot solve its 
labor and industrial problems. To 
do so, he declared in one of his radio 
addresses, “is to admit a failure our 
will deny.” The key to the 
solution, as he views it, is ‘trust, con- 
fidence and mutuality.” 


history 





cratic Party itself. 








He also serves on the | 


A CHALLENGE TO CONSERVATIVES FOR 1940 


+ tical and economic situation the al- 


ternative in the event of failure for 
our party to keep straight ahead, is 
for the country to find itself traveling 
in the direction exactly opposite to 
that it has in mind. 

Incidentally, the progress of our 
political car is not helped by the 
clamor of the back-seat drivers who 
point out the apparent smoothness of 
the detours of compromise and sub- 
terfuge, and complain of the speed 
of our going. 

The Democratic Party 
cannot elect a President. The Re- 
publican Party is in the same fix. 
This is fortunate for all of us, for it 


of itself | 


means that no party can continue fn | 


power unless its policies are such 


as to add to its basic strength ten | 


or more millions of votes that are | 


cast for ideas and ideals 


top of the ticket. 


Seeks Continuance 


Of “‘Liberal’’ Policies 


In the campaign we are now ap- 
proaching there is just one agency 
potent enough to defeat the Demo- 
cratic Party, and that is the Demo- 
It can commit 
suicide by abandonment of the 
policies that brought it to power. 
There is no use fooling ourselves. If 


rather | 
than because of the emblem at the | 





we are to have a reactionary regime | 
—or if that term is too horrific—call | 


it a conservative regime—you may 
depend on it that it will be the 
other fellow’s regime. 


We shall forfeit the multitude of 
Republican liberals who voted with 
us in ’32 and °’36 if we shift our 
ground. Even those men and women 
with little or no affiliation with 
either party, and who went with us 
because we voiced their principles, 
will quit us in disgust if we throw 
them down now. 

We can also destroy our chances 
by fratricide. No victories are won by 
shooting at each other. There never 


was, and never will be, a political | 





party whose policies absolutely fit | 


the views of all its members. Where 
men are at variance with the course 
their party is taking, it seems to me 
there are only two honorable courses 


-—to join a party that more accur- 
ately mirrors their ideas, or 
ordinate their prejudices and remain 


loyal. 


I do not mean by this, of course, 
that they are not quite within their 
rights when they seek to change the 
It would be a poor sort 
of politician or statesman who did 
not fight for his sincere principles, 
but that is a different 
allying themselves with their party’s 
enemies and getting in a stab where- | it 
ever and whenever they can do soe 


program. 


safely. 


I have pointed out 


to sub- Now may I 


be won next year? 


Instead of suicide or fratricide, 
what is the matter with our own 
party was 
Democratic it won. Whenever it of- 
fered the country an ersatz Repub- 
the people spurned 


side? Whenever 


licanism, 
imitation and sent 
stand in, a corner 
learned its lesson. 


thing from 


education. 
the ways in | 


which our party can destroy itself. 
suggest 
which is quite within our reach, can 


how 


the 


sometimes takes from 10 to 20 
years to accomplish the requisite re- 


Suppose, for a change—and you | 





know I am frequently accused of be- 
ing devoted to change—we learn our 
lesson this time without being sent 
tc the corner to meditate? 

This country of ours is democratic 
with a small “d.” It is never, and 
never will be Democratic with a big 
“D,” except when the two words 
mean the same thing. 


victory, 


the With the highest hopes and expec- 
our party tO tations that the Young Democrats 
until it had | will continue with their youthful en- 
Unfortunately, | thusiasm, and yet retain their old 


faith as enunciated by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Andrew Jackson, 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

















at 135-horsepower . . . but that’s conserva- 


tive .. . as you'll find at every traffic light 





Chrysler Yaperial 123° 


ANT a real motor car thrill? Then. 
drive a Chrysler Imperial! It’s rated 


Wheel Gear-Shift! Chrysler's unequalled 
hydraulic brakes! 

Remember all your impressions . . . of 
extraordinary beauty ... size and roomi- 


...on every hill... or whenever you de- —_—ness. Then compare the Imperial with any 
cide to pass The car in front of you! other Eight! You'll buy Chrysler! 
* * - 


A rocket on wheels! Yet the smoothest, 
quietest power you can imagine. . . thanks 
to Floating Power. . 
finished vital parts, with surfaces within a 


. thanks to Super- 


few millionths of an inch of absolute 


perfection! 


A ride you'll get in no other car! Scien- 
tific springing and weight distribution! 
Chair-high seats, wide as divans! Steering 


YOUR 


NEAREST CHRYSLER 


Coupe, $1123; 2-door Sedan, $1165. *All prices are 
ready to drive in Detroit, federal tax included. Trans- 
portation, and state or local taxes, if any, extra. 


* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network. Every 
Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 








PLYMOUTH DEALER 









































Announcing 
WAGE AND HOUR REFERENCE MANUAL 





— 


A working manual on wage, hour and child labor 
regulation, prepared from official material with a 
view to maximum usefulness, Wage and Hour Ref- 
erence Manual will answer the need of employees, 


employers, unions, government officials, students, 
the layman—who want to know what the Act is, how 
it works, and exactly the effect it has upon them. 


Every person concerned with any 
phase of employer-employee rela- 
tions should have available full in- 


formation 


Wage and Hour Act. 


on all phases of the 


When the 


need arises, this Wage and Hour 
Reference Manual quickly provides 


authoritative 
law. 


information 


on the 


HOW AND WHY THE ACT WAS 


PASSED 


Wage and Hour Reference Man- 
ual presents the text of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, with annota- 


tions and 


interpretations. 


The 


rules and regulations issued under 
it by the Wage and Hour Division 
appear, together with a legislative 
history of the law and an officially 
authorized popular account of how 


the law operates. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS COVERED 
Since, however, it is a specific 

provision of the Act rather than the 

Act as a whole that the employer 


will most often have 


occasion 


to 


consult, the provisions of the law 
and the regulations and rulings are 
reprinted in topical arrangement in 
Wage and Hour Reference Manual. 
One chapter is devoted to each gen- 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


eral subject and is concluded with 
official answers to questions which 
have arisen as to the law and its ap- 


plication. 


The answers are sup- 


plied by officials of the Wage and 
Hour Division. 


moh 


10. 
il. 
12. 


. Hew the Wage-Hour Law Operates 
. The Wage and Hour Administration 
. Minimum Wage Regulation 

. Industry Committees and Wage Or- 


ders 

Maximum Hour and Overtime Reg- 
ulation 

Coverage and Exemptions 


. Investigations and Records 


Enforcement 

Child Labor Regulation 

State Wage and Hour Regulation 
Text of Law and Regulations 
Topical Index 


Wage and Hour Reference Man- 
ual is the most complete source 
book on the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The material is all official and 


authoritative. 


[t is arranged for 


quick reference and is comprehen- 


sively indexed. 


Wage and Hour 


Reference Manual is concise, com- 
prehensive and up-to-date, edited 
wholly with a view to providing the 
most convenient form of a working 


manual 


all concerned 


to persons 


with the Wage and Hour Law. 


A Private Organization Engaged in Publishing Periodicals Relating to 
Current Legal and Economic Subjects 


2201 M Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 








Questions and 
Official Answers 


From time to time the Gen- 


eral Counsel and the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision have issued official an- 
swers to the numerous questions 
arising in regard to the Act. 
Here are some typical questions. 

How many hours constitute a workweek? 
Is this to be lowered? When does a 
workweek begin? 

Why does the minimum 
pay vary by industries? 

How does the Act accomplish this varias 
tion? 

Are regional variations recognized ? 

Must overtime be paid weekly? 

Can an employer reduce wages to meet 
competition without violating the law? 

What is the power of an industry com- 
mittee? 

Do employers have to keep special rec 
ords? 

Is non-productive labor such as mainte- 
nance-men, watchmen, firemen, engi- 
neers, supervisors, etc., exempt? 

How are the wages for piece-workers ar- 
rived at? 

How are union contracts affected? 

What records must be kept by employer 
to prove that he is not overworking or 
underpaying ? 

Can these records be examined? 

Who may file double penalty suits against 
employers? 

Are “compliance labels” required ? 

Who may enter a “nuisance suit”? 

When do employers have to pay double 
overtime? 

What is the regulation concerning over- 
time for salaried employees? Hourly 
workers? Piece workers? 


PYVVYVYYDETACH AND MAIL TODAY YVYVYVY 


hourly rate of 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
Dept. D-9, 2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my order for: 

( ) copies of Wage and Hour Reference 
Manual at $2.00 each. Check for $ 
is enclosed. 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 


MILL IN ACTION | 





Work in the committees. Extend- 
ing the President's monetary powers. 
Voluntary railroad adjustments. 
Communists and WPA. 











ONGRESS, with the first four months of its 
session nearly finished, is clearing the decks 
for action on the important and controversial 
legislation remaining. 
Usually Congresses put off until the latter part 
of the session the work on the major part of the 
most important legislation. This Congress is prov- 
ing no exception. 

The week marked a speeding up of the work in 
committees preparatory to submission of amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, amendments to 
the Neutrality Act, amendments to the Labor Re- 
lations Act, and other important proposals. 

The week also marked this progress in legisla- 
tive enactments: 

After a fiery debate in which the monetary 
powers of the President were attacked and de- 
fended along party lines, the House passed a bill 
extending for two years the dollar devaluation 
powers of the President and his authority to con- 
tinue operations of the two-billion-dollar stabili- 
zation fund. (See transcript on this page.) 


Aid for the Railways 


Is Voted by House 


Without an opposing vote, the House passed the 
Chandler Bill, the measure designed to enable 
railroads to make voluntary adjustments in their 
capital structure. More opposition to the bill is 
expected in the Senate but not enough to prevent 
its ultimate enactment. 

Also the House approved the Jones bill provid- 
ing for a reduction in the limit on maximum soil 
conservation payments to any one person from 
the present limitation of $10,000 to $5,000. 

Another House enactment was approval of the 
bill providing training for civilian air pilots. 

Three important fiscal bills were passed in the 
Senate. 

Quick approval was given to the measure au- 
thorizing the $66,800,000 naval air base program, 
which will permit a large expansion in the Navy’s 
facilities for servicing its air fleets. 

Approval was given also to the Second Defici- 
ency Bill, providing more than $150,000,000 for 
various purposes. About $120,000,000 of this is 
for items concerned with the national defense 
program. 

The third measure enacted was the $175,000,000 
Department of the Interior Appropriation Bill. 

President Roosevelt at his press conference 
early in the week confirmed Senator Barkley’s 
recent statement that the request for WPA 
funds for the 1940 fiscal year soon will be sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

The President said that so far there has been 
no basis for changing the Budget figure of one 
and one-half billion dollars for WPA needs dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. He added, however, 
that a study now under way might lead to a re- 
vision of the estimate. 


Monetary Policies 
Start a Controversy 


Development of another controversial issue was 
forecast when Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Board of the Federal Reserve System, at- 
tacked the Government’s silver purchase pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Eccles in testimony before a Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency subcommittee proposed in- 
stead an outright subsidy for silver interests 
through an embargo on imports and Govern- 
ment purchase at 50 cents an ounce of all do- 
mestic silver not used commercially. 

A Democratic conference elected Senator Sher- 
man Minton, of Indiana, as the Majority Whip 
of the Senate to succeed the late Senator Lewis. 

Efforts to compromise the controversy over re- 
vision of the Neutrality Act were balked by Sena- 
tor Key Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the Ad- 
ministration’s principal spokesman on foreign 
affairs at the Capitol. 

Senator Pittman declared that the “cash-and- 
carry” section of the present law will be permit- 
ted to lapse by limitation on May 1 unless some- 
thing is enacted to take its place. 

Meanwhile, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
the ranking Republican member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, declared at hearings April 
21 that the American public already has so taken 
Sides in the European crisis as to make absolute 
neutrality a practical impossibility. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress 
Stating that he will displace all reserve officers 
assigned to CCC camps with civilian supervisors 
unless a provision inserted in the $358,000,000 
national defense measure he signed at Warm 
Springs, Ga., is repealed. 

Under the terms of this provision, all reserve 
officers in CCC camps if injured on temporary 
duty would be eligible for the same retirement 
and pension privileges as apply to regular officers 
and enlisted men. 








Record of Legislation 


Increased appropriations for State administration 
of unemployment compensation (H. R. 5482); Presi- 
dent signed April 20. 

Two years’ extension of President's power to devalue 
the dollar (H. R. 3325); House passed April 21. 

Federal bankruptcy act amendment to enable rail- 
roads to make voluntary reorganizations When cred- 
itors of 25 per cent of claims agree ‘(H. R. 5407); 
House passed Aprii 17. 





Establishment of Department of Public Works (S. 
1265); reported to Senate April 17. 

Second deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 5219) 
and Interior Department. appropriation bill (H. R. 
4852); sent to conference April 18 

Establishment of 15 naval air bases (H. R. 4278); 
Senate Passed April 19 
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Washington Portraits—in Words and on Canvas, 











Speaking as “an American Mother,” Actress Helen Hayes (center) 
painted vividly the plight of German refugee children as she appealed 
to a Senate immigration sgbcommittee to admit 20,000 children from 
Left: Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
of New York. Right, Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts. 


the Reich in the next two years. 


—Harris & Ewing 


The paint brush of Seymour M. Stone, American artist, puts the finish- 
ing touches to the portraits of Vice President John N. Garner and Mrs, 
Garner, which he has recently completed. The unusual task of painting 
portraits of two different members of one of the Capital's busiest 
families was finished by Artist Seymour in two weeks. 
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HE VOICE OF CONGRESS 
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Another Grant of Power to the Executive? 


House Debates and Approves a Money Policy 


Excerpts from the House debate on the exchange 
stabilization fund bill, which finally passed and 
was sent to the Senate: 


R. SABATH (Dem.), Ill, Chairman, Rules Com- 
mittee: The so-called stabilization bill, H. R. 3325, 
provides for the extending of the $2,000,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion fund until June 30, 1941. It also extends the 
Thomas amendment passed in 1933, which permits the 
purchase of newly mined domestic silver. 

Under the bill no new power is granted to the Presi- 
dent; it merely extends the time during which the au- 
thority vested in the President may be exercised to June 
30, 1941. 

This legislation has been acclaimed by all outstanding 
economists, banking and industrial leaders, as of inesti- 
mable benefit to our export trade. The $2,000,000,000 
fund is being used to establish the foreign exchange 
value of the dollar; namely, for the purpose of preventing 
undue fluctuations. Through the operations of this fund 
we have been able to meet the intrigues of foreign coun- 
tries and to obtain a leading position in the export trade 
of the world. 

The stabilization fund and the power given the Presi- 
dent places us in a most favorable and advantageous 
position. Without these powers at the disposal of the 
President we would be at the mercy of foreign nations 
because of their floating currencies or exchange controls 
which they can alter at a moment's notice, the power 
to do so being vested in the executive branch of the 
government of those countries. 


Expects to Avoid Loss 
On Purchases of Silver 


The Government will not lose anything on the pur- 
chase of the silver. The intent originally was to aid the 
West, aid the mining industry of the United States to 
employ thousands and thousands of the unemployed 
miners. I am satisfied that as soon as Japan is driven 
out of China, and I hope that that may be soon, China 
will be again put in the position to buy and trade with 
us as in years gone by. From that time on the steady 
fiow of silver over there will increase and the Govern- 
ment will sustain a profit instead of a loss. 

We own today 66 per cent, or two-thirds, of all the 
gold in the world. This makes the United States strong 
and powerful financially. It also helps us commercially 
and will safeguard American interests in the future. 

Mr. THORKELSON (Rep.), Tex.: I would like 
to ask this question: If there is $2,000,000,000 in the gold 
stabilization fund? Is that right? 

Mr. SABATH: Yes. 

Mr. THORKELSON: There is $1,800,000,000 left. 
There is $200,000,000 lost some place. Where is it? 

Mr. SABATH: No; nothing has been lost. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (Rep,). Mich: I believe section 3 
of the act is intended to continue the Silver Purchase 
Act. 

Mr. SABATH: It is. 

Mr. DIES (Dem.), Tex.: 
whether or not we shall continue the most extraordinary 
power that has ever been vested in any President since 
the beginning of this Republic. If the President saw 
fit, under this act, he could increase the supply of money 
by $9,500,000,000, and through the process of inflation he 
could levy a tax upon the wages of every worker in the 
United States, or, if he saw fit, he could deflate and fix 
the relative value between gold and silver 16 to 1 or 64 
to 1, or at any other ratio he saw fit. 

The time has come when emergency powers given 
when the country was in great distress should be ter- 
minated and the constitutional duties of this Congress 
to coin money and regulate its value should be resumed. 

Mr. TAYLOR (Rep.), Tenn.: This bill is a stab in 
the heart of the constitutional prerogatives of this great 
body. The power of the President to fix the monetary 


The issue involved here is 


+ 





content of the dollar has been one of the most serious 
deterrents to economic recovery in this country. 

This legislation was enacted in 1934 in the first in- 
stance, supposedly to meet an emergency. A year later its 
sponsors, at the behest of the administration, asked that 
its life be extended; two years later requested another 
lease of life; today we find them returning, insisting on 
a stay of execution on the ground that the emergency 
still exists. 

Mr. MAPES (Rep.), Mich.: When is an emergency 
not an emergency and how long can an emergency last? 
If business is to be appeased, Congress must do it. The 
defeat of this bill would be an encouragement to the 
investing public and have a wholesome effect. Its pass- 
age will continue the discouragement and uncertainty 
under which business has labored for these many years. 

Mr. SOMERS (Dem.), N. Y., Chairman, Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures: This is an im- 
portant piece of legislation, affecting the lives of every 
man, woman, and child in the world. You cannot ap- 
proach this thing lightly. You are dealing with a question 





The President’s power to devalue 
the gold content of the dollar to not 
less than 50 per cent of its former 
worth, to continue the silver purchas- 
ing program and to use a fund of 
approximately two billions of dollars 
to stabilize foreign exchange would 
be extended until July 1, 1941, under a 
bill passed by the House. 
ment depends only on Senate ap- 
High lights of the House 
debate are presented here. 


Its enact- 


proval. 











that involves directly every legislative act that we have 
ever passed in the last five years. 

Circumstances farced this country off the gold stand- 
ard, not the voluntary action of the President. The 
stabilization fund was devised to protect the country. 
The stabilization fund is not a mysterious thing. I 
thoroughly expected to see the British get this fund but 
I was most pleasantly surprised when the Secretary of 
the Treasury told us recently that not only had we not 
lost anything but actually we had made a profit of abdut 
one per cent. 

Mr. EBERHARTER (Dem.), Minn.: The American 
dollar is the most sought-after dollar by every business 
man, not only in America but by every business man and 
every exporter in any country of the world. This to me 
is the best evidence that the policies of this country in 
trying to maintain the value of the dollar are the right 
policies. If it were not for the stabilization fund and 
its operations, the American exporter and the American 
business man would be at the mercy of every other 
country; would be at the mercy of the speculators not 
only of this country but speculators of other countries 
such as England, France, Russia, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands and even the South American countries, because 
every country today is putting on an intensive drive for 
foreign trade. And every country, to protect its own in- 
terests, its own manufacturers, its own exporters, is doing 
what it can to depress the currencies of every other 
country. 

Mr. REED (Rep.), IIl.: Delegation of legislative power 
from the lawmaking bedy to the Executive has ofttimes 
been condemned by the courts. The fate of the AAA 


and NRA, where “delegation ran riot,” is too fresh in 


+ the memory of most of the Members of the House to re- 








quire further comment. 

The legislation before us today seeks to retain in effect 
one of the so-called emergency laws passed in 1934, The 
parent act transferred, or attempted to transfer, broad 
discretionary legislative powers to the Executive, where 
they did not and do not now belong. The act of the 
President in devaluing the dollar was purely legislative. 
When he did so he made law. He regulated the value 
of money, and will continue to do so until June 30 of this 
year. 

Will Congress again abdicate and again bestow upon 
the Executive its own “separate, distinct, and continuing 
powers” that “may be exercised by him from time to 
time, severally or together whenever in his judgment the 
expressed objects of the law may require,” or will it 
assert its own prerogatives? 

Mr. WHITE (Dem.), of Idaho: Particularly the gen- 
tleman does not believe we are following the Federal Re- 
serve Act in devaluing gold. 

« Mr. REED: No; I do not. 

Mr. SMITH (Rep.), O.: Mr Morgenthau should know 
the gold monopoly is interfering with and disrupting our 
whole tariff structure. It is at cross purposes with the 
reciprocal trade agreements. It is one of the principal 
causes of the unsettled conditions of Central Europe. 

Mr. MURDOCK (Dem.), Utah: When the chairman 
of the committee in charge of this bill was making his 
speech, he spoke of the fact that silver producers in Am- 
erica might be put on the dole if the silver mines were 
closed. I have evidence to the effect that all over the 
West, particularly in Arizona, there are silver mines that 
are now producing, or have been producing, but which, 
because of the lower price now that is being paid, are 
barely on the edge so far as working is concerned, Some 
of them have closed down. 

Mr. VOORHIS (Dem.), Calif.; Does the gentleman 
believe it is possible to return to the gold standard with- 
out surrendering completely the control of the volume 
and value of our money to the private banking interests, 
which inevitably will monopolize the gold? 

Mr. MURDOCK: I do not believe that it is possible 
or just to return to the former gold standard. I am not 
willing to surrender further the control of our money 
system to the banking interests. 

Dollar Policy Viewed 
As Defense of Trade 

Mr. McCORMACK (Dem.), Mass.: Was not the giv- 
ing of the power to devalue the gold content of the dollar 
and the exercise of that power due to the necessity of 
meeting similar actions by foreign countries and to pro- 
tect ourselves? 

Mr. MURDOCK: That is true. In view of the fact 
that Great Britain has an equalization fund now larger 
than our own stabilization fund, we had to have that 
power in order to protect our foreign trade. Other 
countries have the same provisions. We must meet 
them with the same equipment. 

Mr. ANDRESSEN (Rep.), Minn.: Would the gentle- 
man have any objection to an amendment which would 
provide for the continuation of the Government purchase 
of domestic silver and the discontinuance of the purchase 
of foreign silver, and suppose we raised the domestic 
price to 77 or 80 cents? 

Mr. MURDOCK: I am more interested in the do- 
mestic silver, of course, but I am not competent to say 
about foreign silver. I do want this purchase of domestic 
silver to continue, because a large proportion of our West 
depends upon the price of silver. 

Mr. VOORHIS: Would not the gentleman agree that 
so far as the purchase of foreign silver is concerned, 
it is primarily a measure to stimulate foreign trade with 
the nation from which it is bought? It gives those na- 
tions American exchange and thus helps Americans who 
have goods to sell to them. 
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Wetsgral « 
MORE MILLIONS 
FOR DEFENSE 





Millions for new naval air bases. 
Building up the army. Stronger de- 
fenses for Panama Canal. Revising 
the Neutrality Act. 








DRIVE for more national defense legislation 
is progressing on many fronts. 

In the Senate, Senator Walsh (Dem.), Of Ma: 
Sachusetts, Chairman of the Naval Affairs Com 
mittee, warns that “we can no longer defend a 
two-ocean nation with a one-ocean Navy: we 
cannot afford to rely on the indulgence of the 
pretended friendship of any nation on earth.” 

“The first objective,” according to Senator 
Barbour (Rep.), of New Jersey, in a Senate 
Speech, “should be a pledge to the American 
people that, come what may, we will definitely 
keep out of war in Europe.” 

In the two houses of Congress, bills which in 
clude national defense items are being stepped 
ahead. Congress completed and sent to the 
President an emergency bill authorizing $66,- 
800,000 for a three-year program for establish- 
ing fifteen strategically located naval air bases, 
including the following in the Pacific and else- 
where: 

Kaneohe, Hawaii, $5,800,000; Midway 
$5,350,000; Wake Island, $2,000,000: 
Island, $1,150,000; Palmyra Island, $1,100,000: 
Kodiak, Alaska, $8,570,000; Sitka, Alaska, $2.- 
900,000; San Juan, Puerto Rico, $9,300,000: Pen- 
sacola, Fla., $5,850,000; Norfolk. Va., $500,000; 
Tongue Point, Oreg., $1,500,000; Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, $2,800,000; Philadelphia, Pa., $1,800,000; 
Jacksonville, Fla., $17,000,000; Quonset Point, R. 
I., $1,000,000. 


Island 
Johnston 


Millions for Research 
To Develop Aviation 

The Senate, in passing the House-approved 
$139,871,028 second deficiency appropriation bill, 
included $110,000,000 of national defense items. 
A Senate amendment adopted appropriates $4,- 
000,000 for construction, at Sunnyvale, Calif., of 
experimental laboratory buildings and equip- 
ment for development of aviation, recommended 
by the War Department. 

The War Department announced it will add 400 
qualified pilots to the Army Air Corps to keep 
pace with the rapid expansion of fighting air- 
craft. 

The so-called Civilian Pilot Training Bill, sug- 
gested in President Roosevelt’s national defense 
message of January 12, authorizing $5,675,000 for 
training of 15,000 pilots, to be drawn mostly 
from universities and air colleges but 5 per cent 
of whom need not have any college training, 
was passed by the House and sent to the Senate. 
No aliens will be accepted. 

Secretary of War Woodring asked Congress to 
increase the War Department general staff to 
102 officers, with five assistant chiefs of staff. 
The Army Air Corps issued a call for new offi- 
cers to man the 3,000 new airplanes to be pro- 
cured under the emergency defense program. 

The House Merchant Marine Committee voted 
to report legislation authorizing construction of 
a third set of locks for the Panama Canal, cost- 
ing $277,000,000, to facilitate transfer of the 
United States fleet between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific in war time. Meantime, the main body 
of the Fleet, on April 20, left Virginia waters for 
the Pacific under surprise orders of last week. 


Proposals to Revise , 


The Neutrality Law 


A procession of witnesses testified on proposed 
neutrality law revision before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Breckinridge Long, 
former Assistant Secretary of State and former 
Ambassador to Italy, told the Senate Committee 
the “cash and carry” neutrality proposal would 
work, theoretically at least, to the advantage ©} 
Japan but nevertheless he recommended it as 
a means of keeping the United States out of wa’. 
He opposed an embargo on aggressor nations 
even upon belligerents in a foreign war, on 
ground such a policy would be dangerous. 

When Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, Bryn Maw’, 
Pa., international law professor, told the com- 
mittee the United States should impose economic 
sanctions against nations which violate treat’ 
to which this country is a signatory, Senate! 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, said economic sanction 
against aggressor nations are an act of war. 

Chairman Pittman, of the committee, 4! 
nounced the cash-and-carry provisions of t 
neutrality law will be permitted to expire May 
without an attempt to enact stop-gap legis’ 
tion to continue them until Congress adopts 
new permanent neutrality program. 

Acting Chairman Bloom, of the House com 
mittee, says members of his committee appat- 
ently oppose legislation to name and pena! ” 
aggressor nations. William Potter Lage, new 
York, told the House committee the best th! 
Congress can do is to reject all suggested amenc- 
ments and let the cash-and-carry section expire 
automatically May 1 without reenactment 
American commerce then could engage in -° 
gitimate trade at all times. 

Miss Jeanette Rankin, Washington, D. C., fit : 
woman member of Congress, asked the Hous‘ 
committee to retain the mandatory embargo ‘ 
arms and implements of war. Maxwell S. Ste®” 
art, New York, associate editor of “The Nation 
urged strong economic sanctions against ageres 
sor nations. Ramond Leslie Buell, New Yors 
president of the Foreign Policy Associa tio! 
criticized all pending proposals except the Pl A 
man cash-and-carry plan. Mr. Buell explaines 
however, he was expressing his own persone 
views, not speaking for the Association. 
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"The Yeas and Nays" + LABOR: 


Couses of Business Lag 
Ss The question is asked—What is 
ter with American business? I 
t : I can 
this region. 
shipping and 
..ontries large quantities of raw material 
should be 
ed products here 


give an answer as to busi- 


we are to other States 


manufactured 
But men cannot 


into 


be rsuaded to start new industries 
shout 40 per cent of the pulp that goes 
on is produced here, but labor 
c tions, With labor hiring halls, juris- 
¢ 1 strikes and a vicious labor law, 
¢ ge efforts to work up the raw 
n ials 
Portland is a large wogl exporting 


point, much of which wool 
i be fabricated here. We have with 
Bonneville dam a large amount of 
i electric power, but there are no 
i ions of its being used for manu- 
f ring purposes. 
industry whenever started is 
depreciate its capital the first 
When it later begins to 
money which should be used to 
are of its depleted capital, the ad- 
ition at Washington lays its 
! hand on surplus earnings. No re- 
monstrance against this feature of the 
g laws seems to have any effect on 
the theorists in the Government. 
Oreg R. M. TUTTLE. 
x « * 


A Problem in Taxes 


4 new 


two. 


Portland 





Sir:-—It is amazing that in all the 
he by the Temporary National 
Feonomic Committee, speeches before 
N. A. M,, ete., no one even refers to 
the vast shifting of taxes that has taken 

under the New Deal. Can it be 
that none of these speakers realizes 


sat a fundamental part this shifting 
has plaved in forcing new taxes on in- 


uw? 





Is it not true that the Federal Govern- 
ment. since 1932, has borrowed 26 billion 
dollars, which it has since turned over 
to the States? That 19 billion dollars of 
is not reimbursable? Does this not 
ean that the States and local govern- 

have been enabled to impose 
r taxes on land values? 
that 


this 


nents 





not a fact lighter taxes on 
tend to encourage holders 
of valuable, unimproved land to leave 
e? If they invest in a new factory 
productive channel, they would 
to no end of nuisance and 
labor regulations, bureau- 
cracy without end. Much better to leave 
egg” in a bit of valuable 

land, even if it is idle, and wait for the 


lan alues 


be subject 


xes, 


nearned increment. 

There is no complaint against land 
but factory owners and any 
tring to make jobs for capital 
and labor are liable as not to be dubbed 


hoarders 


who are 


economic royalists” and enemies of 
fo 

I »mit that, until Washington tells 
the States clearly that they must levy 
end ect their own taxes, and people 


valuable idle land think 


noney or 
!} more profitable to improve their land 


or f their capital in productive 

to leave it in idle land, I am 

na to see how anyone can even 

agine the pump will be primed, with- 
ou Hitler 

O esent tax laws all but force the 

own f our sources of wealih to hoard 


hile industry is taking the count. 
Norwegians and Danes 
ven the heavy taxes on land 
the use of land. We 
se€ to prefer to earned incomes, 
1 wonder why capital won't take 
J. RUPERT MASON. 


S Francisco, Calif 


e Swedes, 


imulate 
tax 


“2s & 
Fictitious Price Trends 
‘ After reading The United States 
News several vears with considerable 


regularity and increasing interest I ven- 
t oar into the current of opinion. 
with some millions of other 
I have given the economic situ- 
tion a lot of thought. So far I have 
to find more than a faint sug- 
hat we have touched upon the 
ise of our difficulties. Some of 
mediate 

We 

expansion 


factors are patent 


frontier out- 
are decidedly 
customers 


realize our 
lim- 
Our foreign have 
nost of our mechanic arts and 
themselves instead of 
from us. Our tariffs are 
effective than we might wish, 


ause the other fellow became 


ngs for 


g them 


g € 
f-minded; exit most of our for- 
advantages. 
mmunity life 
 — 


) 
Celches ty Houe 


Ss almost any hour at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. Its world- 
famous food ond beverages, 
its distinguished atmosphere, its 
ncomparable service attract 
Key people, those whose names 
cre news. Reasonable rates. 


has become so 





Be sure to include historic 






Philadelphia in your itinerary 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 





+ involved that independence 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. } 
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ls a scarcity 


and interdependence the rule, requir- 
ing a complicated system of transpor- 
tation to supply us with our wants and 


needs. A large portion of our gainfully- 


employed population is engaged in 


merely carrying things from place to 
place without adding an iota to thei 
intrinsic values We are in the habit 


of charging each other for services at 
prices attractive enough in themselves 
but serving to increase the cost of liv- 
ing far beyond our average purses. 

Ponder this: No employer can afford 
to pay his employees wages sufficient to 
purchase their finished product at re- 
tail prices “Absurd!” say? Of 
course, it is. But carry thought 
around the vicious circle. No group of 
though their em- 
ployees are collectively the largest group 
of potential customers for each others 
products, 


you 


the 


employers can do it, 


Another point: The system under 
which we have operated all these cen- 
turies works automatically in favor of 
the individual who already has the most. 

It is time we put aside the facile but 
pernicious habit of laying the blame for 
national or ills up on the 
“Government” or “The Administration”, 
this or that group, or “They” 
tively. It is time we dig away the rub- 
bish at the foundation of our glitter- 
ing temple of modern business, and note 
the crumbling representing the 
fictitious and empirical 
blithely assign 
which in 
industry so quickly and certainly neu- 


sectional 


collec- 


layers 
values we so 
to goods and services, 


the course of commerce and 


tralize and nullify each other. No use 

to prime the pump when there is an 

i:~eparable leak im the well 

California. J. B. K. 

x * * 

Mr. Henderson and Prices 
Sir:—Your statement that Mr. Hen- 

derson predicted correctly the depression 

starting in 1937 was interesting. You 

underestimate the gentleman He not 

only predicted it but he caused it. He is 


the Roosevelt to 
shout that prices were too high and to 
bring monetary stringency for the 
posed purpose of “avoiding a depression.” 


gentleman who got 


sup- 


Mr. Henderson's philosophy is to keep 
forcing prices of commodities down so 
that people can buy more, not realizing 
that if the producers of raw materials 
are not paid enough to live on they can- 


not buy what the highly paid labor 
makes. R. 8. WILCOX. 
St. Paul, Minn 


a 


Peace Pledge for Industry? 

Sir:—Now that the President appears 
to realize how devastating the threat of 
an invasion may be, would it not be well 
for some one to ask him for assurance 
that, during the next ten years, neither 
his destroyers nor their allies will force- 
fully invade the domain of any one of 
31 principal American industries? 


Worcester, Mass. C. W. KINNEY. 


~*~ * * 


Labor Unions and Prosperity 

Sir:—In your and Nays” col- 
umn for Feb. 27, you ‘ask, in a caption, 
“Ig Labor a Monopoly?” 


“Yeas 


Well, I am not an editor, nor a labor 
leader, nor a member of any of the other 
numerous class of people who are moon- 
struck with the Sunday-School idea of 
labor, and the “buccaneering” theory of 
management. I am, in fact, or at least 
would like to be, a working man, and I 
perhaps would be a working man in fact 
if it were not 
which has tied up things in a knot.... 

Out here the AFL and the CIO have 


for the labor monopoly 


been fighting for a monopoly of the 
right to collect dues from us timber 
workers. The AFL stafted a civil war 


shut the mills down by picket lines and 
boycotts, disrupted the lumber industry, 
and of men 
work. I went back to work last fall, but 
refused to continue my membership in 
the union, was called on the carpet 
six days to through 


threw thousands out of 


and 


given come and 
didn't 
When 
dustry in a fight for dues, throwing men 
cut of work, then men off 


their jobs when they become disgusted 


the unions can disrupt an in- 


and force 
with them and refuse to continue their 
membership, that is a monopoly 

As for wages, if we had low prices in- 
stead of high wages, then the purchas- 
ing power of all the people would have 
been progressively raised as industrial ef- 
ficiency increased; there would have been 
no disparity of 
tween the farmer and the farm worker 
and the industrial worker; there would 
be no one-third of the people ill-fed 
ll-clothed and ill-housed; the building 
industry would be humming, for those 
who need houses would be able to afford 
them; the domestic market the 
products of industry would be vastly 
increased by the increased purchasing 
power of low-income 
disparity between American and foreign 
prices would be erased and foreign 
commerce would boom; the problem of 
the higher cost of operating our mer- 


purchasing power be- 


f 
ior 


our groups; the 


chant marine in competition with 1loW- 
wage foreign labor would be ylved 
while a high standard of living would 
be maintained at home through the 


wages 
P.S. W 


high purchasigg power of low 


Gladstone, Oreg. 





concern on the labor 
spread of conflict in 
industry. 


The issue in the long-drawn-out 


negotiations between the United 
Mine Workers of America and the 
coal operators to draw up a new 


union contract has developed until 
the union has issued an order calling 
for a complete shutdown of the 
nation’s soft coal mines on May 5. 

Blocking the way to signature of a 


Darkening strike clouds. 
New rulings on Wage and 
Hour Law. Other labor de- | 
velopments. . | 


| 


new agreement is this demand of the 
union That the 
give them the 


operators either 


protection of a closed 


shop to prevent inroads of competi- 
tive unions or release them from 
their guarantee against work stop- 


page or payment of a penalty. 

Growth of competitive organization 
activity in the coal] fields, which long 
have been the province of the United 
Mine Workers, the largest union in 
the world, has led to the present 
stand of John L. Lewis and the other 
union negotiators 
Operators, for their part, are div 
ided into two camps with one group 
favoring acquiescence to the demands 
of the United Mine Workers and the 
other favoring a strong stand against 
he union. 

About 125,000 more miners would 
be called from work if the new strike 
order went into effect. About 350,000 
miners of the Appalachian area and 
Alabama have been idle since April 


1 when the old two-year contract 
expired 

Then, there is also the possibility 
that Mr. Lewis might call out the 
100,000 anthracite mine workers on 
Strike. Negotiations are now under 


way for a new union contract to re- 
place the anthracite industry agree- 
ment which expires April 30. 

Meanwhile, there was a 
shortage of fuel in various 
of the country. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad reported, for instance, 
that the shutdown was costing it 
$100,000 a day in freight revenue 
and that unless the strike is settled 
it will have to curtail opera- 
tions to keep food ship- 
ments moving. 

The negotiations now have been 
under way for nearly two months. 

The President indicated last week 


growing 


sections 


soon 
essential 
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EW MINE, AUTO, WAGE PROBLEMS + 





Harris & Ewing 


REUNION IN THE AFL 


Homer Martin (left), leader of one wing of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America, seems well pleased at the offer of Will- 
iam Green, AFL president, to take his erstwhile CIO union back 
into the Federation fold. The plan will have to be voted upon by 


the union membership. 





that creation of a special soft coal ¢ the Wage and Hour Law? 


mediation board may be the next 
step if the deadlock persists, Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins, meanwhile, 
said she hoped such a step “Won't 
be necessary.” 

The split in the organized labor 
groups of the automobile industry is 
growing wider. 


Mr. Andrews’ Ruling 


On Overtime Pay 

Homer Martin, president of one 
part of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, has agreed to spon- 
sor a return to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, thus definitely sever- 
ing the ties which bound the union 
Industrial Or- 


+ 


to the Congress of 
ganizations. 

Restoration of the AFL union 
charter to the Martin union formally 
was offered by William Green, Presi- 
dent of the AFL, at a conference 
April 17 in his office at Washington. 

Mr. Martin and the members of his 
board who attended the 
conference with Mr. Green have an- 
nounced they will place his proposal 
before the union members in a ref- 
erendum. Ratification is expected to 
require about a month. 

The development is interpreted as 
adding another hindrance to settle- 
ment of the feud between the CIO 
and the AFL and opening the way 
to major organizational conflicts in 
the automobile industry. 

Just what regulations must em- 
ployers follow in compensating sal- 
aried employes for overtime under 


executive 


COAL PRICE-FIXING: 


, EFFECT ON PUBLIC 


Mecesgraua * 


— 
vA try at industrial price fixing in 
a major field of employment. 

The Bituminous Coal Commission 
in the next two weeks or less expects 
to announce the first of its new 
series of minimum prices on soft coal 


| | 


soon is to get another 


Price-fixing in soft coal 
What the plans 
involve for producers, | 


| industry. 


miners and consumers. 





which will become effective after 
final hearings 

The first prices, cfficials of the 
Commission explain, are to be set 


for western coal-producing areas and 
will be followed shortly by establish- 
ment of prices for the other nine 
minimum-price areas which are out- 


lined by the Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937. 
Since extensive preliminary hear 


ings already have been held on prices 
and only 150 producers of the 10,000 
in the country appeared to protest 
against chedules, it is fore- 
cast that, unfore- 
seen development occurs, final prices 
may become effective in the next 
couple of months. 

The formula followed in developing 
the prices is carefully defined by the 
Bituminous Coal Act. 

Minimum prices are 
producers’ boards in 
The prices 

sizes of coal all 
The average minimum 


the price 


unless some now 


pr oposed by 
the different 
according 


districts vary 


to grades and ove! 


the country 





price per ton, however, must approx 
imate the average cost of production 
r to 
The 21 ide of tt srice-f g 
rooien s I n by ne au A 
ve estimate which predicts that 
’ half a million different mini 


mum prices will be established 


of the price-fixing plan 


for the soft coal industry is to re- 


store economic health to an industry 
which ever since the over-expansion 
of the World War period has suf- 
fered from chronic surplus product- 
ive capacity. As a result, for many 
old coal at a loss. 
Affected by the operation of the 
price-fixing plan are 600,000 soft coal 
miners, some 200,000 workers en 
gaged by the railroads in transport 
ing coal, and thousands of additional] 


years lit 


An explanation of the attitude of | 


the Wage and Hour Administration 
on this question came jast week from 
Administrator Elmer F, Andrews. 

“The Act requires,” Mr. Andrews 
said, “that the employe ‘receive com- 
pensation at one and one-half times 
his regular rate of pay.’ This means 
money, not time. 

“We have expressed the opinion 
that payment of overtime compen- 
sation must be made within a ‘rea- 


sonable time’ after it has been 
earned. Such ‘reasonable time’ will 
normally coincide with the pay 


period and, in our opinion, the cir- 
cumstances would be most unusual 
when this was not the case. 

“Any other practice would permit 
the deferment of payments for over- 
time to such an extent that the plain 
purpose of the Act would be defeated. 
Under an amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act now being con- 
sidered by the House Labor Commit- 
tee, the Administrator would be given 
authority to approve ‘constant wage 
plans’ by which the deferment of 
payment of overtime would be au- 
thorized, and could be safeguarded 
and regulated. 

“But until Congress grants that au- 
thority, an employer would not be 


-~+ 


justified in failing to pay for over- + time.” 


time at the time when employe cus 


tomarily receives his compensation.” 


Mr. Andrews’ statement reversed 
an earlier expression of opinion 
which he gave at a press conference 
that overtime worked by 
employes under the Wage and Hour 
Law may be compensated for in time 
off at one and one-half times the 
overtime worked, so long as the en 
tire transaction is shown in terms of 
money on company records. 

Also, Administrator Andrews’ defi- 
nition of “reasonable time” differs 
from that given by Calvert Magruder, 
General Counsel for the Wage and 
Hour Division, in answering a ques 
tion on the same point. 

Mr. Magruder has pointed out that, 
if compensation is paid within a 
reasonable time after it is earned, 
the requirements of the law will be 
met and that “accumulation for as 
long as a month before payment 
would appear to be within reasonable 


salaried 


Under some circumstances, 
he added, accumulation for a quarter 
year might be deemed reasonable. 

Amendments now before the House 
Labor Committee would change the 
Wage and Hour Law so as to clarify 
the points at issue. 

Administrator Andrews also ane 
nounced an opinion of his legal staff 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is constitutional as it is parallel to 
the AAA Act of 1938 which has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 

More labor trouble developed dur- 
ing the week when crews of 168 oil 
tankers operated by five companies 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports went 
out on a strike called by the National 
Maritime Union. 

At Philadelphia the counsel] for the 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers moved to have set aside the 
verdict of $711,932 triple damages 
against the union, levied by the de- 
cision in the Apex Hosiery Company 


case. 
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A Great New Luxury Gasoline 


oof those who want the best 








workers who furnish either supplies 
or services to these workers. 

Affected also will be the thousands 
of businesses and millions of individ- 
ual purchasers of coal, who will have 
to pay higher prices. 

But this increased cost of coal is 
offset by benefits. 

One important consequence which 
is anticipated is that the minimum 
price plan will preventea great deal 
of waste in coal mining. When prices 
are under the cost of production, pro- 
ducers abandon many of the inferior 
veins of coal which are too expensive 
to mine. It is estimated that in 1933, 
for instance, about 150 million tons of 


coal, or one-third of all the soft 
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coal mined that year, was wasted 
through the practice of taking only 
the veins which could be mined most 
cheaply. 

The present program for setting 
minimum prices is the second under- 
taken under the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937. 

The first series of minimum prices 
established Dec. 16, 1937, aroused 
such a storm of complaints as well 
as litigation to prevent their en- 
forcement that the Commission re- 
scinded them on Feb. 25, 1938. 

There were 24 cases filed in the 
courts against these first prices, of 
which 11 were brought by consumers 
and 13 by producers. 


Under the original plan, the pro- 


gram was to set up prices after 
fact-finding by the Commission and 
endeavor to make adjustments later. 


The procedure which Court inter- 


made obligatory 


pretation h 


is that the Commission hold exten- 
before promulgating 


as 111Ce& 


sive hearings 


prices, 


A new motor car gasoline with 


the spirit of a thoroughbred 











Would you like to feel your car surge with new life and power 


...to see it out-perform itself in every traffic situation, on every 


hill? A tank full of Sky Chief will do it. 


You are in for surprises in starting...in swiftness of accelera- 
tion . .. in amazing knockless hill-climbing. Try it once and 


you'll see. 


New... different... this livelier, 
quieter, steadier gasoline costs 
no more than other premium 
gasolines. If you want to make 
a real discovery — drive in! 


TEXACO Shy Chief 


a for those who want the best 
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HOW TRADE WAR 
IS AFFECTING JU. S. 





tariffs. 
U.S. | 


New move for special 
Penalty for German goods. 
tries new economic weapons. 








HE United States now is engaged in using an- 
other weapon in its trade war with Germany. 
From now on German goods entering this 
country subject to tariff are forced to pay a duty 
25 per cent higher than the duty paid by other 
nations that supply the United States. This spe- 
cial tariff, imposed on the ground that Germany 
is subsidizing exports, is expected to lead to fur- 
ther contraction of German-American trade. 

Even before this action, German goods were 
denied the fariff reductions given to other na- 
tions with which the United States maintains 
trade treaties with most-favored-nation clauses. 

Implications of the latest action are held by 
Officials here to be very important. 

In the first place, Department of Agriculture 
Officials point out that Germany represents the 
chief foreign market for American farm products 
that is being lost. Germany once bought from 
American farmers 1,500,000 bales of cotton, several 
hundred million pounds of lard and an important 
quantity of grain each year. That trade, already 
stifled, will be reduced further if official expec- 
tations are realized. No substitute market is in 
sight. 


Retaliation May Imperil 
U. S. Investments in Reich 


In the second place, retaliation is expected from 
Germany, with the investments by American com- 
panies in that country thought to be in consid- 
erable jeopardy. Officials say that in the event 
of war those properties probably would be con- 
fiscated immediately. 

In the third place, as officials see it, the United 
States gradually has choked off trade with Ger- 
many so that in the event of outbreak of war 
there would be little shock from a British block- 
ade that would close the German markets com- 
pletely. Through State Department and Treasury 
actions that market gradually had been closed 
to Americans. 

The effort to block out German trade in this 
market coincides with efforts on the part of the 
United States Government to meet German com- 
petition in other markets, particularly those in 
South America. 

Waging of this trade war, in fact, involves the 
use by this country of some of the same weapons 
that totalitarian powers have used only to draw 
American ‘ire and retaliation. 


Tacties of Totalitarians 
Adopted by America 


For one thing, the United States already is sub- 
sidizing the export of wheat and is proposing to 
subsidize the export of cotton. It was because of 
a charge that Germany indirectly was subsidiz- 
ing the export of her commodities that the tariff 
against German goods is being raised at this 
time. Officials here insist that when the United 
States subsidizes exports it is different than when 
other nations subsidize exports. 

For a second thing, the United States is pro- 
posing to barter cotton and wheat for British and 
Dutch rubber and tin. Again, it is because of 
barter when used by Germany that this country 
violently criticizes that country’s trade methods. 
Once more, officials here insist that American 
barter is different from foreign barter and can. 
not be compared. 

For a third thing, the United States has ap- 
proved one political loan to Brazil and is consid- 
ering other political loans in SGuth America. 
Political loaris by European governments have 
drawn very strong fire from the Government 
of this country. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Government 


CORDELL HULL 
Seerctary of State 
HAVE been most interested in the memoran- 
dum by the Department of Commerce which 
compares the trends of imports of American 
products and German products into the coun- 
tries with which the United States concluded re- 
ciprocal trade agreements effective prior to 1938. 
This memorandum cleariy suggests that the 
United States with its reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program has been far more successful in 
restoring its trade with this group of countries 
than has Germany with its policies of heavily 
subsidized barter and compensation trade. 
The sixteen trade-agreement countries _in- 
creased their purchases of American goods 39.8 
per cent between the periods 1934-35 and 1936-38 


Meanwhile, these countries increased their pur- 

chases of German goods by only 18 per cent. 
The substitution of a general policy of barter 

or compensation trade for normai non-discrim 


inatory, trade methods inevitably leads to a cur- 
tailment of total trade and a reduction of liv- 
ing standards in the countries pursuing such 
policies. , 

The figures compiled by the Department of 
Commerce focus attention upon the fact that 
our trade-agreements program has proven an in- 
strument of policy more than able to hold its own 


in world markets against the most aggressive 
trade policies yet devised 

(From an official statement for the press April 
18.) 








TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Sine Trand C8 Bensiaa3s 


Recovery Prospects for This Year... 
Cartels for U. S.?... Trade Tactics 





HOW'S BUSINESS? -A COMPARISON BY STATES 





Bveraee activity, as measured by check payments, continued in 
March to run strongly above the levels of a year ago. 

ments were 4.34 per cent larger than in March of 1938, and when ad- 
justed for the lower price level of this year, the larger gain of 8.28 per 


cent is shown in volume of business. 


The map shows the trend of business by States compared with the 
There were advances in business in 40 States, 


national average gain. 








“7X BETTER THAN 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 





auley 


ZAK. EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


ee 


BELOW 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


Copyricnt, 1939, By THe UNitep States NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


declines in 8. 
These pay- 


The 17 States shown with double “suns” gained more 
than the national average, the 14 States with single “suns” gained about 
the national average, and the States with “suns” in eclipse showed 
either a gain that was less than the national average or an actual decline. 


These comparisons are based by The United States News on the 


out the country. 


Federal Reserve Board report of check payments in cities through- 





iamsqrane A PREVIEW OF BUSINESS UNTIL ‘40: 
WAR UNCERTAINTY AS BRAKE ON RECOVERY 


FULL DRESS survey of the economic out- is 


look as it is altered by recent developments 
in this ¢ountry and abroad, has just been con- 
cluded here without resolving the present un- 
certainties. 

This survey was made at a meeting of the 
principal Government economists, called by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The purpose was to assess the outlook in the 
light of approaching decisions on relief appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year and in the 
light of need for reconsidering revenue pros- 
pects for the same period. 

Out of the meeting came a variance of views, 
but with agreement that any assessment of busi- 
ness prospects must be conditioned on the turn 
of events in Europe. In general, there was a 
downward revision of the recovery outlook for 
1939 owing to the shock that already has been 
caused by war uncertainties. 

Economists present at the Treasury gathering 
represented that department, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Treasury's economists, who have inclined 
toward optimism during the troubled period of 
the two years, continued to be most 
optimistic. 


past 


Representatives of the 
other agencies made it 
clear that there could be 
R no agreement on any re- 
Aid Business port that would produce 
an optimistic picture of the outlook, tending to 
give the White House the impression that the 
situation could be allowed to coast. Rather, the 
emphasis in these quarters was to stress the 
need for the Administration to push ahead with 
whatever plans could be devised to bulwark the 
business structure, overlooking no opportunity 
to stimulate trade and industry. 

Business, these economists agreed, is now at 
dead-center. 


New Measures 


Favored to 


An expected spring recovery has failed to de- 
velop, owing largely to the shock of events in 
Europe. Unless there is a clearing of the situa- 
tion abroad—and no such clearing can be banked 
upon—this depressing factor will continue to 
make itself felt. 

Yet there are some favorable factors. Building 
construction is pushing ahead, particularly in 
the home building field. Government spending 
still has to reach its peak, with an undoubted 
effect on business. There is a chance that Con- 
gress will enact legislation to give the RFC 
authority to make equipment loans to railroads 


—a move that would be helpful... Some psycho- 


logical help may also come from Congressional * business men are determined not to stir them- 


approval of a plan to encourage capital loans to 
small business enterprises. 

Then, too, news from Washington is expected 
to be rather favorable from a business point of 
view in the period just ahead. 

Tax revision still is on the cards. The sched- 
uled rise in pay-roll taxes is likely to be de- 
layed. Sorr- important technical changes are 








Economists make a survey, 
Changes in the outivok for business. 
Chance of recovery in face of world 
uncertainty. 











likely in the corporation income tax structure, 
particularly a change that would permit the 
carry-over of losses. 

The Treasury economists went along with 
this reasoning on the side of optimism and bul- 
warked the reasoning further. 

It appeared to them that too much emphasis 
was being placed upon war scares as a deterrent 
intluence. They pointed out that during the 
September and October crisis period of last year 
business made sharp gains in this country. There 
seemed no reason why the expected recovery 
pattern should not now be followed out, partic- 
ularly as the heaviest flow of funds from the 
Treasury still is to come. 

But others stressed deterrent influences. 


The recovery last year, 
they emphasized, 
heavily concentrated in 
consumer goods during 
the period of 
tainty, with consumers spending the dollars 
they received regardless of any trouble abroad. 
Further recovery at this stage, however, must 
occur more largely in durable goods, and un- 
certainties tend to deter individuals and corpo- 
rations from assuming obligations that will have 
to be discharged in the future. 

Stress was laid upon the apparent failure of 
industrial investment in plant and equipment 
to take hold at this time as it must take hold if 
recovery is to carry on when the government 
spending starts to taper off. 

One very well informed Government econo- 
mist observed that while there obviously is no 
organized decision on the part of big business 
to withhold investment at this stage, it must be 


Durable Goods wen 
Buying Curbed 


By New Crises einen 


recognized that for one reason or another many 





selves until the 1940 election is out of the way. 
There is reported to be a disposition in some im- 
portant enterprises to coast for the next year 
and one-half, 

Essentially, however, the economists other 
than those in the Treasury are unwilling to do 
any predicting that was not conditioned defi- 
nitely upon the trend of events abroad. 

There is agreement that if peace and stability 
can be assured in the next month or so, recovery 
will get a powerful impetus. 

There also is agreement that if war comes 
there would be an initial shock as every busi- 
ness man pulls in his sails to await vital deci- 
sions on the part of this country. Would the 
bars be down to sales to nations in the war? 
What arrangements would be made for payment 
on orders from belligerents? Would the United 
States jump quickly into the fray? Would fi- 
nancial panic result? 

Once answers to those and many other ques- 
tions could be given, business would be ex- 
pected to start on an upward swing, owing to 
large-scale war orders. 


The war in 1914 gave 
this country a severe de- 
Of War in 1914 pression shock that sent 
business down _ sharpl 
Affected U. S. for about three bens a 
with another three months required to gain lost 
ground before industry spurted to new highs. 

But then there is a third, and, officials here 
think, more likely situation that must be con- 
fronted. 

This situation is one of continued uncertainty 
as the dictators flit from project to project with- 
out precipitating actual war, but without per- 
mitting the rest of the world to lose sight of 
the constant threat of war. 


How the Start 


Some Government economists argued that if 
this situation continued much longer it would, 
like the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” in the fable, lose 
its effectiveness when the wolf always fails to 
appear. Others, however, insist that as long as 
uncertainty continues the Government is going 
to need to use every possible stimulant to keep 
American business on an even keel. 

Thus recovery, except on a nationalistic basis 
of outright planning, appears, on the basis of 
the best opinion in Washington, to be heavily 
dependent on what happens abroad. The 
clination is to conclude, however, that the sec- 
ond half of this year will find business better 
than in the first half, even if uncertainties in 
Europe continue. 


in- 
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NEW "CONTROLS" 
VS. COMPETITION 





A substitute for anti-trust laws. 
English experience with cartels, 
Competition loses its attraction. | | 
The TNEC dilemma. | 








AST moving world events, reluctance of Con 
gress to provide larger appropriations for the 
Department of Justice, and other considerations 
are leading members of the Temporary Nationai pe 
Economic Committee to lose hope that stronger 
and rigidly enforced anti-trust laws will solve this 
country’s economic ills. 

The idea that competition under modern co) —_ 
ditions can be depended upon to effect automatic 
adjustments in the economic machinery is strong}, 
held. On it rests the whole viewpoint of busin« 
men that Jaissez faire will assure prosperity and 
that any role for Government other than that of 
policeman can lead only to trouble. 

Now, however, the TNEC membership—a; 
portant part—is definitely doubtful whether 
world economic trends will permit the United — 
States to try out laissez faire. 

For one thing, the war economy being forced 
on much of the world at this time is a planned 
economy instead of an economy resting on a 
freely operating market. 

For another thing, business in the United States 
has become so integrated and its units have be 
come so large and so powerful that the problem 
of enforcing competition, takes on staggering pri 
portions. This is all the more so because business 
men object to being prosecuted under the anti- 
trust laws. 





British Business Drifts out 


Toward Cartel System 


It is because of this situation that TNEC mem- whe 
bers have read with much interest an issue of the of 
London Economist—widely known British pub- can 
lication—containing an analysis of the drift par’ 
toward cartelization of industry and the drift me! 
away from competition in England. at 

This analysis bears so directly on the American 
situation that it is having an effect on the think 50 
ing of the TNEC. of 

“Complete laissez faire,” the Economist said, = 
“went by the board decades ago but until recently 
the tendency has been, at least among business 
men, to regard State intervention in industry as 
perhaps necessary, and, if so, a necessary evil. As 
a purely abstract proposition that would stil 
doubtless be maintained. But in practice the at- 
titude has changed. 

“The change dates from the Great Depression 
and from its economic consequence in Great 
Britain—the protective tariff. Since 1932 the State 
has no longer appeared to industry solely in the 
guise of monitor or policeman; it has had favors 
to dispense. What is more, in addition to the = 
concealed subsidies of a customs duty, the Stat ( U 
has begun to hand out specific subsidies in hard a. 
cash, from which agriculture has benefited most = 
handsomely, but by no means exclusively. And = n 
finally, in addition to tariff protection and cash . 
subsidies, the State has in several cases lent its a 
aid to the creation of legally enforceable deter- 
minations of minimum prices and maximum 
output. The result has naturally been to revo 
lutionize the atitude of industry to the Staite 
the policeman has turned Father Christmas.” 


State Encourages C. 


Cohesion of Industries re 


The Economist next pointed out that the State, mi 
far from reprobating the cohesive organization of 
industries, has encouraged it, recalling to TNEC 
members the trade assoviation development 
the United States ending in NRA, and the price- 
making power wielded by big units in big get 1 
dustries. estin 

A trend toward price maintenance through /"- N 
dustrial combinations led the Economist to ob- t 
serve that this leads to restraint of trade. 

“To prove this proposition it is not necessar! 
to adduce instances of monopoly exaction. Mos‘ 
price-fixing industries can be acquitted of earn 
ing excessive profits. But all of them have a 5)4 
in favor of the easy life of high profits on 
turnover, and against the strenuous compelit 
life of low profits on high turnover. Mr. He! 
Ford, M. Bata, Sir Montague Burton and S* be 
Henry Price—none of these would have flourishe 
if prices of cars, shoes, suits had been fixed.” 


Controlling the Evils 


Of the Cartel Program 


The Economist observes none-the-less that 
theme-song of industry in Great Britain has . 
changed “from Free Private Enterprise to é 
Self-Government of Industry.” And this 
government is aimed at the idea of price ma 
tenance. In Great Britain industry has m 
toward widespread cartelization. The evils 
cartelization, with its controls over price 
production, have led to efforts by the g0\ 
ment, in offering a cartel organization for 
cotton textile industry, to try to eliminate 
cartel tendency toward high prices and low } 
duction. 

This effort to overcome the bad effects 0! 
cartel form—of which NRA was the most amc 
tious American example—has led, in the opi 
of the Economist editors, to a scheme that 4 i 
bog down because of its very checks and balan 


» t 


What impresses the officials here is this ¢’* | oo 
dence that while competition as a means © &. 
control for industry appears to have broxe" | | 
down in highly importaint sectors of the econo’ ‘ | 3 

| 


the attempt at the use of the cartel form \ 
the place of competition likewise has its © ( 
culties. The British experience bulwarks : 
American experience with NRA. 

What the answer to the resulting dilemma 
be nobody here is yet ready to say. 
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qusgraize New-Style Money, More Food For Needy 


ses of wheat, fruits and other 
which they cannot sell at a 




















ry ‘tory price. 
‘ican families on relief mean- 
% do not get adequate food to 
k them in‘vigorous health. 
vyo-sided attack on this strange 
™ xx of overproduction and un- 
derconsumption is to be launched 
by the Department of Agriculture 
during the next three weeks on an 
Progress in the newest 
recovery experiment. A 
two-sided attack on the 
problem of want in the 
midst of abundance. . 
experimental basis at Rochester, 
New y rk. 
Plans also are being developed for 
experimental projects of the same 
in five other cities of 50,000 
population and over, in widely sep- 


.d sections of the United States, 
that during the next few months a 
sorough trial can be made of the 
ew food stamp system for distribut- 
ing surplus farm products through 
crocery stores or other normal trade 
outlets 
The plan in its simplest form in- 
solves merely a voluntary system 
whereby WPA workers and recipients 
of other forms of governmental aid 
can accept food stamps in lieu of 
part of their wages or benefit pay- 


MERS today produce great sur- ¢ ——— 


ments and thereby increase their 
t to buy nourishing foods. 

rhe plan proposes the issuance of 
50 cents’ worth of blue stamps free 
of charge with each $1 purchase of ! 





| Uncle Sam’s New “‘Money’—for Persons on Relief 
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Food stamps to be used in 
trying out the Administration's 
plan for giving relief families bet- 
ter food and at the same time 
reducing some of the surpluses 
on the farms and in city ware- 
houses, are coming off the presses 
at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Fifty cents’ worth of 
blue stamps, exchangeable only 
for surplus foods, are to be issued 











free to relief recipients with 
every dollar purchase of orange 
stamps, exchangeable for any 
food product. Waris & te 
orange stamps. The blue stamps ¢ sented by the subsidy program to in- 


will be exchangeable at grocery stores 
only for foods designated by the 
Government as surplus. 

Thus the plan invoives a new de- 
parture in the American way of liv- 
ing in that, for the first time, exist- 
ing business establishments are to 
be utilized for a dual system designed 
to alleviate the farm problem and 
the relief problem. 

In the past the Federal Govern- 
ment has attempted to eliminate crop 
surpluses by setting up the AAA and 
utilizing crop control measures 
even to the extent of plowing under 
growing crops and killing millions of 
little pigs. 

Another farm-aid device is repre- 


\ 


crease wheat exports. 

At the same time an entirely sepa- 
rate approach has been sti to the 
relief problem, first in the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration’s 


program to help the unemployed 
through a system of work relief and 
direct relief, and now through the 


WPA system of work relief. 

The new plan is designed to bene- 
fit the farmer through opening up 
new markets, the person on WPA or 
other relief programs through giving 
him a better standard of living, and 
the and distributors 
through increasing profits by 
building 

And while consumers 


grocers other 
their 
up volume of sales. 


in general 


—___________. 4 would be penalized by the program 


to the extent that it increased taxes 
—estimates have been made that its 
extension to all the United States 
might cost as much as 750 million 
dollars a year—they would bene- 
fit to the extent that grocers, through 
the increased volume of sales, would 
be enabled to reduce distribution 


costs. 
Another aspect of the _ project 
which as yet has not been stressed 
by government officials is the 


possibility that if it should prove suc- 
cessful for relief families it might 
prove feasible to extend it in some 
form to other underprivileged groups 
in the population. 


Inadequate Diet 


Of Low-wage Groups 

Estimates gathered through studies 
of the present relief program show 
that, on the average, the person on 
relief spends $1 a* week on food, 
whereas it is estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that at pres- 
ent prices at least $1.50 a week should 
be spent to maintain an adequate 
diet. 

Similarly, it is known that vast sec- 
tions of the population, particularly 
the third of all families which the 
National Resources Committee found 
to receive less than $780 a year in- 
come, are not getting adequate food. 

To the criticism that the new pro- 
gram will prove too great a burden 
on the Treasury, the originators of 
the plan reply: 

“What else would give as big re- 
turns for an equivalent expenditure? 
Through our plan not only will the 
farmer and grocer benefit directly 
but the welfare of the 
population dependent 
forms of Government 
tremendously improved.” 


various 
will be 


on 
aid 


REVAMPING THE BUDGET: RELIEF NEEDS 
AND FADING PROSPECT FOR ECONOMIES 


+ 


Necesgirauca + 


aus 


for operating the Federal Gov- 


President Roosevelt said April 18 
t expects to send a message 
Congress this week giving the de- 
ai 1 part of the budget which 
wa t incomplete when the bud- 





Can the Federal budget be 


reduced? Pressures for 
more spending as the econ- 


omy drive slows. 








submitted last January—the 


af Wa 


_egriacege soon will have all the | 
p 
e 


of Administration fiscal | 


during the year beginning 
| 


fsumate of WPA needs. 

N for work relief, depending 
on the amount of unemployment, are 

a the most difficult govern- | 


estimates to prepare and the 
actice in recent years has 
delay their final preparation 
as close to the new fiscal 
possible. 
sident said in his statement 
kK that so far no data have 
nitted to indicate there will 


























de ed to change the prelimi- 
timate on WPA needs given 
Sudget. However, the figure 
t to change as a study of the 
is being completed. 
ee 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 
ee i 
Borden's 
ComMMon DivipEND 
No. 117 
, dividend of thirty cents 
‘ hare has been declared on 
. ng common stock of this 
payable June 1, 1939, to 
ers of record at the close of 
fay 16, 1939. Checks will 
The Borden Company 
, E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
( 
_ 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Che Board of Directors has 


es 

= 

d *c this day the following dividends 
} Cun 

| 


ative 0% Preferred Stock, Series A 
quarterly, $1.50 per share 

ative Preferred Stock, 
arter 1.25 


5° Series 
share 





pe 


Cus 
umulative Preference Stock 


arte $1.25 per share 
a 2 to holders of 
e business Apr 
| How :anp H. Perr. Ie 
L. Secretary 











—Harris & Ewing 


NEW DIRECTOR OF BUDGET GETS HIS COMMISSION 


After taking the oath of office, Harold Smith, of Michigan (right), 
receives from President Roosevelt the important document that 
starts him on a 15-year job. In the center looks on Attorney General 
Frank Murphy, who endorsed Mr. Smith for the long-vacant post. 





The budget estimates were 
one and one-half billion dollars will 
be needed during the 1940 fiscal year 
for WPA, about 125 million dollars for 
the National Youth Administration, 
the agency designed to aid unem- 
ployed youths, and an equal amount 
for the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, the agency set up to assist needy 
tenant farmers. 

Other recovery and relief ne 
1940 set forth in the budget inc! 
469 million dollars for the Public 
Works Administration and variou 
other agencies. 

The total for all recovery and re- 
lief expenditures, or what the Presi- 
dent terms “extraordinary” expendi- 
tures, is put at $2,266,165,000 for the 
next year. 


‘ds for 


ide 





fiscal 
Rise of 600 Millions 
Over Preceding Year 
have been 
vrospect of 
pro- 


As the budget plans 
outlined, there is little 
cutting down outlays which they 
vide for what the President has 
termed “ordinary” or regular gov- 
ernmental expenditures. These are 
for operations of the Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor and other Depart- 


ments and the other regular govern- 
mental agencies. 

This is shown by the fact that the 
eight 1940 appropriation bills, calling 
for more than five billion dollars 
passed so far’ by one or both Houses 
have been cut less than 100 million 


dollars below budget estimates 


that + 











Yet these appropriations, cover- 
ing activities of the independent 
ugencies, Interior, Treasury, Post 
Offic e, Labor and Agriculture Depart- 
ments, the military functions of the 
War Department and the work of the 
legislative establishments as they 
were drawn up by the Budget Bu 
eau, allow. total expenditures of 
about 600 million dollars more than 


iations for the same ac- 





the appro} 
tivities this year 





National defense expenditures 
alone call for an increase of several 
hundred million dollars in outlays 
over the present year. 


Few Opportunities 
To Reduce Outlays 
None of the 


remaining activities 


except relief and public works are 
believed to offer opportunities for 
major reductions in expenditures 


Therefore, just as was the case in 











ing 1e dent's request 
for another 875 million dollars to op- 
erate WPA for the rest of this fiscal 
year, it is expect 1e 1940 WPA ap- 
propriation bill will be the center of 
economy efforts. 
The b itroduced in the House 
by Repre Clifton A. Wood- 
im (Den yf Virginia, 1ic 
ses tna Ol Fed - 
) il pe a 
dillion dollars to 
a supplemental fund of 120 milli 
dollars for use by the President in 


+ case of an emergency, 


illustrates one 
type of economy proposal. There 
are many others. 

Yet the program for recovery and 
relief expenditures as drawn up by 
the Budget Bureau, instead of an 
increase in expenditures, already in- 
volves a reduction of 921 million dol- 
lars below the amount being used for 
such purposes this year. 

The program for WPA and NYA 
as it stands involves an appropria- 
tion of $1,625,000,000 for 1940 as com- 
pared with $2,262,000,000 in the pres- 
ent fiscal year, $1,472,499,478 in the 
1938 fiscal year, $1,896.446,653 in 1937 
and $1,263,661,490 in 1936. 

Heavy Pressures 
For More Spending 

The pattern of unemployment on 
which this estimate for 1940 is based 
is shown by the statement of Col. 
F. C. Harrington, WPA Administra- 
tor, recently before a Senate com- 
mittee when he estimated that WPA 
rolls may be reduced to 1,500,000 per- 
sons by July 1, 1940. During recent 
months they have been maintained 
at a total of more than 3,000,000 per- 
sons. 

Set off against any of the reduc- 
tion in expenditures Congress has 
made thus far or may make is the 
pressure for additional payments for 
farm programs, new veterans’ and 
old-age pensions, Federal educational 
projects and the health bill intro- 
duced by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York. 

The Senate farm parity bloc is try 
ing to get an additional 400 million 
dollars for farm aid. A similar at- 
tempt in the House, to get 250 mil- 
lion dollars more, failed by a close 
vote. 

New Expenditures 
May Offset Savings 

So even the economy gains which 
have been made might quickly be 
offset by new legislative measures. 

All these factors add up to the 
prospect that there is small chance 
the budget for the 1940 fiscal year 
can be reduced substantially below 
the figure of $8,995,000,000 given in 
the Budget unless some sweeping cut 

as now is considered unlikely—can 
be made in the relief program, 

Expenditures of such an amount 
compare with outlays of $9,492,000,000 
for the pr: fiscal year $7,626,- 
000,000 in 1938, $8,442,000,000 in 1937. 
$8,666,000,000 in 1936, 37,010,000,000 in 
1936 and $3,864,000,000 in 1933. 

The total Government debt is now 


sent 


' more than 40 billion dollars, 


The United States News — 
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Moving to Aid 
Distressed 
Railways 


first step toward a solution 
“% of the knotty railroad problem is 
now made by the House in passing 
the Chandler bill, designed to enable 
railroads to make voluntary adjust- 
ments in their capital structure with- 
out going into bankruptcy. 

The bill, framed by Representative 
Chandler (Dem.), of Tennessee, now 
goes to the Senate. 

But action on the Chandler bill is 
no more than a first «tep, as the na- 
ture of the railroac problem makes 
clear. This problem is described as 
dual. First, some railroads are handi- 
capped by a top-heavy financial struc- 
ture, even though they may be fun- 
damentally sound as transportation 
systems. Second, other railroads have 
lost their original strength as trans- 
portation systems because of in- 
creased competition from other 
means of travel. 

The Chandler bill does not pretend 
to attack any more than the financial 
side of this problem. The measure 
would permit railroads to enter into 
agreements with their creditors and 
Security holders for modification of 
obligations, subject to approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion and the courts. 

Seventy-five per cent of creditors 
affected, including at least 60 per 
cent of each class, 
organization plans before they can 
become effective under the Chandler 
bill. 

If the Chandler bill is aimed at 
only one portion of the railroad prob- 
lem, there is no lack of suggestions 
in Congress to deal with other phases 
of the problem. 

Omnibus bills by Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana; Senator Tru- 
man (Dem.), of Missouri, and Repre- 
Sentative Lea (Dem.), of California, 
all try to do something about that 
other side of the railroad picture 
increased competition, 

One plan proposed is a central 
Transportation Board to regulate all 
forms of transport, including avia- 
tion. Another plan calls for per- 
forming the same _ all-embracing 
regulatory job through the ICC. 
Many of the bills propose a reorgan- 
ization court. 


new 


Railroad experts close to the Cap- | 
itol now believe that the Chandler | 


bill will meet little opposition in the 
Senate. 





must approve re- | 
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@ It wasn’t murder. You see, they did their “shoot- 
| ing” with a camera. And the 300 dolls they “shot” 
were falling out of a packing case that hadn’t yet 
been lifted onto the westbound Erie freight. 


Well, sir, when they sent the picture to the shipper, 
explained the circumstances, and made a few sugges- 
tions, he thanked them and promised to have his 
dolls packed more securely in the future. Thus was 
born a new “Erieconomy.” Another way to save 
shippers money. 








And that’s the story of how photographing poorly- 
packaged freight to avoid loss for shippers became a 



















-|.; habit on the Erie, Not much in itself. But remember: 
— |: it’s only typical of the many precautions Erie takes 
+I. to deliver your shipments safely, promptly, econom- 
Et t ically. Phone the Erie agent on your next order! 
upb 
vil 
u = 4 N 

J . 
+ Travel the Scenic Erie 
LES | 
i k, Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, 
Usp . between New Yor .. 
=F 8 Cheuteuque Lake, Youngstown, Cleveland, Akron, - 
\= N AIR. CONDITIONED TRAINS * EXCELLENT MEA 
A ; , FINEST SERVICE + Lowest FARES 

















EVERYONE WHO WANTS A NEW CAR 
SHOULD READ THIS 


ARE 


OU 
actly 


are to pay and exactly what insurance 
coverage you are to receive when you 
buy your new car on any 
ment Plan. To clear up any possible 
confusion in your mind Commercial 
Credit Company openly publishes its on 
financing rate and available 
ance coverage on new cars of any 
This company, 
than $65,000,000 invested capital 
makes the following pledge to you: 


make. 


Guaranteed Rate - 

No Hidden Charges 
If we handle the time payment transaction 
on your new car of any make, through your 


dealer, 


more equal monthly instalments. Some states 


ENTITLED to 
what finance charge you 


WwW 


we guarantee that the financing rate 
you will pay does not exceed $6.00 per year ii 
per $100 (50 cents per month) on your 
original unpaid balance plus charge for the 
insurance you receive, payable in 12 to 18 or 


require a small charge for filing, 


tax, 


for investigation” 


Your Insurance Protection 
To protect your investment, you will re- 
ceive an insurance policy or certificate issued 
by one of the largest insurance companies, 
covering loss by fire—actual value; 
~—broad form; collision — deductible type; 
and other accidental physical damage to your 






NEW CAR FINANCING 


which is added. This rate is available 
through acceptable dealers anywhere in the 
United States. There are no hidden charges 
or otherwise. 


Wet mere than 


$ 


offering no more ' ann i 
av t ve 
A YEAR PER HUNDRED DOLLARS you will p “hing tha 
BASED ON ORIGINAL UNPAID ind get ever) 


BALANCE PLUS 
INSURANCE 


COMMERCIAL 


Time Pay- 


recording or 


new car. We guarantee that you will get ex- 
actly the coverage you pay for and not pay any 
more for such insurance than the regular pub- 


know ex- 


lished rates charged by the same insurance 


company for the territory in which you live. 


Finance Through Your Dealer 
Have your local dealer arrange your complete 
time pas ment transaction at one time and in 
place. Our twenty-seven year experience 
ind our dealings with millions of time pay- 
ment buyers convince us that this is to your 


insur- 


hest interest. It is easicst, quickest, safest and 


ith more 


satisfactory for you. 
You Deal With Local People 


The 192 ices in the United States 
which offer Commercial Credit service are 


most 


local 
operated by experienced local people, who 
pay rent and taxes and spend their 
mone} These offices and 
many employes have local bank accounts and 
they bring 
You 
they will give you sym- 
Establish your 
credit through one office and you can obtain 
preferred service through all. This is very 
helpful should you move or need insurance 
advice in case of an accident or damage to 
your car while away from home. 


eee 
You can depend upon the dealer who gives 
you Commercial Credit financing service on 
your new car. Commercial Credit Company 
knows its business. Its service is convenient, 
it 1s guaranteed. 


live, 


in your community. 


istead of sending funds out of, 
additional funds into, your community. 


can be assured that 


pache ti 


ind fair treatment. 


and economical 


, Chairman of the Board 


RS GU: ‘AR? ANTEE rm 
OUR ‘ Kien genh anywhere 
sur nev rough any office 

bee rates th 

Whe Stat Credit service, 


sal 7 
in the Un ercia 
Com ehan you should 


safe 


theft 






















CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


One of a series of open letters to the American Public appearing in 1030 Newspapers and in National Magazines 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- th ) iad “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (3B WEG defend to the death your right to say it.” | 
tial that public opinin should be enlightened.” VOLTAIRE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Vol. VII, No, 17 April 24, 1939 | — 
— 
Justice FoR GERMANY 77 
| | 
If War Is to Be Prevented, Democracies Must Examine Their Own Record and Be Prepared 
To Assure Germany of Their Good Faith—President Roosevelt's Great Opportunity | ar 
To Save Civilization by Daring to Offer Impartial and Just Solution | 
HE 
By DAVID LAWRENCE A’... 
of pea 
HE initiative taken by President Roosevelt in seek- 4 world their sins of the ’20’s and frankly recommend a bet- a the world back to its senses. It is by the doctrine which state 
T ing to lay the basis for world peace was an act of ter deal for the peoples of Central Europe. the Scriptures have taught us and which if we but give it ae 
true courage. It is sometimes thought to be awkward to acknowledge an opportunity to function even in world diplomacy may Dae 
Whether Hitler and Mussolini answer with bit- wrong, but when the greater ends of justice are thereby bring us further along toward the goal of peace than sift. 
terness and indignation is not relevant, but whether the served it may well be God’s way of emancipating men anything else we have tried. It is this: om | T ‘a: 
President with undaunted spirit expresses thereupon the from the terrifying yoke of conscious guilt. So it is with If the government of the United States upon receiving | rig, U 
reasoned comment of an impartial mediating influence in nations. the forthcoming German and Italian replies will, without Polanc 
the world is, indeed, relevant. The road to peace will be opened and, notwithstanding anger or resentment over the sarcastic phrases or hostile | re-iter 
For we have exuded hate and scorn long enough—and what Hitler and Mussolini say in their first replies, the tones of the communications and speeches, begin anew a | wi 
the result is deeper and deeper antagonism, the sound of start toward a worthwhile discussion of economic read- detailed examination of the issues raised by Hitler and sand 
drums, the moving of fleets, the awful preparation once justment in the world will be made when the democracies Mussolini, the debate will reach to the far corners of the | ang 
more for human slaughter. show by their statements and their acts that they know world. And why should anyone fear open discussion as a | On 
It is easy to go to war, easy to be governed by passion, how to do justice even to those who now manifest toward possible means of preventing war? war re 
easy to order millions of innocents into combat. But it them an impassioned hostility. : For fundamentally, Germany’s refusal to accept Amer- | 1939 
is not easy to practice self-restraint or to let the mind ica’s friendly intervention is based on a distrust of the po- | aa 
of man triumph over his might. REPARATIONS Let us read from the Brook- sition of the United States. It is regrettable that America | ‘Soren 
Intelligence today is challenged to its greatest contest CRUSHED THE ings book on reparations, just to does not convey to Germany today the essence of im. Mr. - 
of all times as the universal question is asked: can man refresh our memories. We are partiality which our historic prestige should permit us Treasu! 
find a way to love his fellow-man or must he continue to NEW REPUBLIC told - = — ba end vp o to enjoy. less 
i -man and ultimately all that civiliza- war tl , the Germans pal . — 
eet eee oa ai earth? to the Allies approximately 21,585,000,000 gold marks or, SEEDS OF WAR ‘ ——_ — _~- | es 
, } at the rates of exchange then prevailing, about $5,400,- WERE SOWN a h th ble. Pr y st 
A CRUSADE We of America, distant by 000,000. For a time the reparation payments absorbed eaten ies, ee es 
thousands of miles from the more than 80, per cent of Germany’s unborrowed rev- AT VERSAILLES fom Wien was not to Riame. aie 3 
FOR JUSTICE scene of disturbance, but closely enues and the Brookin ‘ He fought for a lightening of the ae 
gs study says: : 7 In th 
IS NEEDED knit by economic ties to all the ye ; reparations load. He struggled for a just peace. He | ie 
world, have played in history a These we pr a ona eps y thought, mistakenly as it turned out, that the League of | reorgan 
noble part. We gave of our men and our resources with- Soiinalay tnsdlectaal Se akan aiiionien aa i a — — interwoven in the Versailles treaty, ies of 
out stint in 1917 for what we deemed a meritorious cause more or less inevitable by the process of demobiliza- WOME SASSR & GON-Ceveemary pracess whereby year after | Rinne 
—the preservation of democracy. Only those of cynical tion, the post-war disorganization of the country, the year the basic causes of international friction, political and ed 
bent who have not examined our own shortcomings and weakness of the newly-established republican regime, economic, would be removed by common counsel at a 
who have been blind to the shortcomings of our allies are and other similar factors. The result was enormous Geneva. He believed the united force of all the nations of “vnata 
saying that the last world war was in vain. They fail to budgetary deficits, covered by means of new issues of the world would be sufficient to prevent any one nation velop th 
: paper currency, which merely added to the already from ourauin nae af a : 9 ans 
see that the sacrifices made on the field of battle by the existing difficulties and problems.” pursuing a cou Se Of aggression. cies ther 
men who sleep in Flanders field will not be futile if Amer- aps stig? npg a es But when the United States, under Republican party out furt 
ica has the courage today to conduct the greatest crusade ecessary to beat in mind that this was the Uer- auspices, deserted the democracies of the world at Geneva _ The 1 
of all times in behalf of a simple principle of justice to all _— Republic struggling with reparations payments—a and did not see it through, when America’s post-war — 
and ill-will toward none. democracy with a constitution, not an autocratic govern- spokesmen failed publicly to criticise the settlement at as 
What America can do to save the world from war is seamaord ot was a free mpeg wan we mae maped to Versailles and to champion openly and persistently a revi- Sones 
not measured by the extent of threats or bellicose words eotabtieh and yet the Allies sores little eurtenance and i- sion of that treaty, the seeds of today’s threatened war "erat 
: : sisted on economic restrictions which forced the collapse ; 
nor even by a program of enlarging armament. It is ; : . were sown. months ¢ 
measured rather by, the power of the American govern- of the infant republic. But to continue the Brookings That’s why we must retrace our steps. For it is never the idea 
ment to look with unerring eye at the truth—the basic study: too late to administer justice, never too late to acknowl- nation 
causes that have produced the economic upheaval, which “Germany in order to meet the quarterly cash in- edge error, never too late to brush aside foolish pride and . tel 
in turn has produced the political unrest of Europe and stalments was forced to resort to expedients which national egotism in the interest of the millions of fathers oe 
the world. quickly demoralized her financial and economic sys- and mothers whose sons may be torn from them soon to Teno 
Yes, Hitler will speak to the Reichstag this week of 2 es parted with a considerable part of her begin murdering their brothers across a boundary line. i ti 
: : y depleted reserves of gold and silver, which Pie ‘ ; 
American failure to get for the powers of Central Europe constituted the basis of her monetary system. Sec- Politicians and demagogues who cry out against him vived pr 
the peace to which they had agreed when the famous ond, she sold large quantities of paper marks to for- who dares to try valiantly to make peace are the unwit- taxes to 
fourteen points of President Wilson’s peace program eign purchasers. Third, she utilized to some extent ting instruments of war, for the world is on the brink of a Roosevel 
caused the German troops to lay down their arms in No- the proceeds from the sale of German securities and catastrophe and no nation should selfishly remain silent —— 
vember, 1918. Yes, the indictment is justified, for Amer- real estate to foreigners. either in cowardice or in the fallacious belief that she will pono 
ica did not succeed at the peace table in getting for Ger- Despite all these sacrifices, Germany was supposed to remain untouched by the ravages of the world-wide con- 400 milli 
many the justice which had been promised her people in stay in a condition of disarmament and was not permitted flagration. | gives the 
the Armistice terms. to develop markets for her exports. Her shipping had Our duty has been expressed by the President in his | will an 
: been confiscated. by the Allies, her colonies had been noble message of April 15th. Irrespective of party, irre- | Dairy fai 
U. S: SHOULD The best thing the United wrested from her, and she gave up to the Allies as part spective of race or creed, the American people cannot but | haa 
ADMIT SINS OF States can do at rnc s payment, from 1920 to 1931 huge quantities of railroad applaud his initiative and his venturesome effort to call Dairy § 
to confess her sin—the wrong materials, coal, coke, dyestuffs, chemicals, livestock—the a halt to the mad march of brute force in the world. | on milk 
POST-WAR ERA done in post-war days when the economic substance of a nation. | tficials 
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